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On the Rev. Samuel Newton's Objections to the improved Version. 


Lerrer I. 


Sir, 

HAVE sometimes thought that 

the Improved Version is like Ithu- 
riel’s spear, which causes every thing 
that is touched by it, to exhibit itself 
in its proper form and colour. It is 
a fact, that certam beings “ walk the 
earth” with every appearance of men, 
of scholars, and sometimes even of 
Christians, and commonly pass for 
such, who, nevertheless, if they hap- 
pen unfortunately to come into con- 
tact with the Improved Version, in- 
stantly start up in the hideous shape 
of fiends, vomiting forth the infernal 
language of Billingsgate. 

This remark has been unfortunately 
exemplified in a late ‘ Attempt to 
expose the errors” of that Version, by 
the Rev. Samuel Newton, of Witham. 
In which “ Attempt,” the words 
“rash,” “daring,” “ false,” “ impu- 
dent,” * flippant,” “ blundering,” 
“ insidious,” ‘‘ perverse,” “ profane,” 
“ mischievous,” “ childish,” “ dis- 
torted,”  “ trumpery,” “ conceit,” 
“witling,” “idle stuff,” “ ignorance,” 
“folly,” “ temerity,” “ effrontery,” 
“prejudice, which has neither eyes 
nor ears,” &c. &c., are bandied about 
with all the familiarity and the inso- 
lence of the Bampton school ; and, as 
is usual with the tribe of imitators, 
the Author has urged this spirit to 
astill more extravagant extreme, and 
amore outrageous violation of the de- 
corum of civilized life. And after he 

exhausted his own vocabulary of 
abuse, and railed himself out of breath, 
imvokes the aid of a learned member 
of the University of Oxford to com- 
plete the charge. * 
Now the first question which pre- 
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* Dr. Laurence, who has favoured the 
public with a pamphlet of ‘ Critical Re- 
- eas upon the Improved Version,”’ 
"nitien in a style sufhiciently pompous, 
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sents itself upon reading such a pub- 
lication is, who is this writer that 
assumes such airs of authority ; that 
thrusts himself into the chair, of theo- 
logical criticism, and with the tone 
of an oracle pronounces anathemas, 
not only upon the unfortunate Edi- 
tors of the Improved Version, who 
are the objects of his marked indig- 
nation, but upon the authorities to 
which they appeal, many ef whom 
have been hitherto regarded as some 
of the brightest ornaments of the 
istablished or the Nonconformist 
Churches?* Who is this accuser of 


consequential and abusive. Of this short 
pamphlet the learned writer spends no less 
than seven introductory pages in vehe- 
ment invective against a gross blunder, 
which he imputes to the Editors of the 
Improved Version, but which in facet 
proves to be the writer’s own, Nor is it 
the only error which is to be found in his 
work, Pomposity of style, and bitterness 
of invective, mark the whole of Dr. Lau- 
rence’s publication: which Mr, Newton 
seems to have taken as his model. Dr. 
Laurence, however, is both a scholar and 
a critic, though theoloyy and = biblieal 
criticism are not his forle. Perhaps, in- 
deed, on this account he may be less ex- 
cusable than others who have not the same 
pretensions to respect. 

* It is truly amusing to see in what 
a cavalier manner this gentleman disposes 
of some of the most eminent critics and 
commentators upon the Seriptures, viz, 

Mr. Locke, the father of rational eriti- 
cis.. , to whose judicious commentaries the 
theological student is under unspeakable 
obligations. Of this distinguished critic, 
the Author thus contemptuously expresses 
himself, p. 16: 

‘6 Michaelis’s Greek exceeded that of 
Mr. Locke as far as Mont Blane exceeds 
in height the Norwich Mousehold Hill.” 

Dr.John Taylor, who, by pursuing the 
light which Mr. Locke struck ont, has 
supplied the biblical student with the true 
key to the interpretation of the apostolical 
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the brethren? Whence does he come? 
What are his qualifications ? . How 
has he distinguished himself? = In 


epistles, and whose learning was never 
called tn even by those who 
least approved of hos opluions, But hear 
the oracle, p. Tb: * With respect to Dr 
John Tay! v's interpretation of Joha 1. 3) 


que stron 


, and less than nothing, 
with the 


it woes for noibing 
with those who are conversant 
inconsistencies of his writings 

Dr, Sykes, that emimently learned and 
judicious commentator and eritic, p 60: 
“We want some higher authority than 
Dy Sykes. , 

Mr. Emlyn, p. 63: * So we are to take 
this bold assertion, and this reference to 
Nir. Emlyn as satisfactory proots,”” 

Mr. Waketi id, p. GO: “was a tistakeu 


and lame biblical eritie 


Mr. Lindsey and Dr. Priestley, p. 32, 
from Dr. Laurence oe hie flimss rehine 
mecnts, and loose bin ubrations ot Lindsey, 


ul of I reste y o 
MMi 


ure ntlemen 


Simpson, )) mld not these 


with the h Ip of their refi 
Simpson, & 


If ever there was a calm, mmpartial in- 


quirer tuto the sense of the Seriptures, it 
wus the la i te rere nel and leurne d John 
Simpson of Bath: and there are few indi- 


i 
viduals to whom Seripture eritictsin ts 


lLdon t. 


nom all 


more indebted indeed, entiely 


agree Wi hob lis results, and 
partie vlarly io his interpretation of the 
2 Pet. ui. and 
to the a o¢ Is who ke pt not 


But it 


' . : . 
texts ip in the Epistle of 
Jude, relath iv 
their fivst estat is disgusting to 


, ' 
see a scholar of such distinction, treated 


with such a e niemplions sneer thy one 
who, it is very plain, bas never seen Mr. 
Simpson's Wi rks 

lt is, hh wever, qutte ludicrous to see 
how this wentleman treats the learned and 
ingenious Hugh Parmer, and those who 
think with him, such as Lardoer, Sykes, 
&e., upon the subject of demoniacal pos. 
Having cited a passage 
from Dr. Campbell, expressing that Au. 


Mr. 


hypothesis concernmg demoniaces, and hav- 


SOSSIONS, |. ON, 


ther’s disapprobatioa of Farmer's 
ing shewn how Dr. Campbell's strictures 
aluable re. 
marks of his own, he adds, “* llowever, 
while the sately horse (viz, Dr. ampbell) 
is content to graze ia the val 


might be nmended by some 


evs below the 
Alps, the ephemeral insect, (via. Farmer,) 
that is g 
over the highest mountains 
Alps to that 
to that 
thinks the atmosphere can scarcely con 
tain an animal of such Size, beauty and 
strength - ’ 


Poor Mr. Farmer! little did he expect 


ever restiess, wings its little way 
\ips are no 
Difficulties are no obstar le . 


pleased with its own buzz, it 
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what way does he make good his 
claim to be lord of the emsire of 
crite isin, and by his sole and pe remp- 
tory fi it tu stamp the credit of literary 
reputation, of biblical scholarship 
and of morel worth ()x ford we 
kuow, and Cambridge we kuow, but 
who is the Rev. Samuel Newton, of 
Witham 

Dismissing, however, the conusile- 
ration of the temper with which this 
Author's remarks are written, let us 
proceed to consider the objections 
Which he has arged agaist the lm. 
proved Version, and to examine their 
validity, 

1. ‘The Author borrows his first 
objection from Dr. Laurence, who 
accuses the Improved Version of being 
* mauufactured to promote the cause 
of Unitarianism.”  * The Editors," 
says Mr. Newton, p. 55, “ write for 
a systematic purpose: and discover- 
ig as they do the perpetual bias of 


their system, it appears to be an 
luipossibility, that they should have 
fairly discharged their duty. Philo 


logy knows no system—criticism is of 
no creed—the fair philological import 
of the words is the question with er- 
ticisin: a question which the deter- 
mined partizan, acting for his party, 
is nol likely after a cue manner to 
consider.” 

This objection has been frequeutly 
made to the Improve ad Version: and 
the truth of it, to a certam extent, 
cannot be denied. The Editors of 
the Improved Version were L wita- 
rians: and were plainly biassed by 
their system, whicther erroneous of 
true, in their tuterpretation of the test. 
Aud if this bias were pen liar bo these 
Kiditors, it might and would forma 
considerable objection against their 
translation. But the fact is, that the 
objection holds equally against every 
Version of the Scriptures, the public 
Version itself, least of all excepted. 
‘This objection, therefore, as urged 
ugainst the Improved Version is of no 


that a work which, for learn 1 criticism, 
four temperate discussion, and for cogent 
; excited the admisation of all 
the learned theologians of his own ag* 
would have exposed him to the captoes 
sarcasins of the critics of the succeeding 
generation, Still, however, it js some 
comfort that they are such erties on 
Author of the  Trinitarian’s Appel. 


reason, 


' 
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liar force: and, in fact, the bias 
of system, whoever be the translators, 
js absolutely inevitable. And if the 
system itself be true, it is the true 
kev to the interpretation of the text. 
The meaning of the sacred writers 
isto be made out precisely in the same 
wav as that of any other writers of 
equal antiquity. First by a correct 
text; then by the grammatical con. 
struction of the words, and by philo- 
logical criticism. If this be mot suffi. 
cient, which in a thousand cases it ts 
pot, recourse must be had to the con- 
text, to the object and design of the 
writer, to the habits of thinking, and 
the peculiar phraseology of his age 
and country. And fiually, it is im- 
possible to avoid taking into conside- 
ration the general principles of the 
writer and the doctrine he proposes 
to establish. And no person who 
believes the trath of the Christian 
religion, andl who has formed his opi 
nion of what he conceives to be its 
genuine doctrines, can avoid a bias 
of this kind. All pretences to the 
contrary are absurdity and fully. All 
that the most judicious and impartial 
translator can do, is to be vigilant), 
upon his guard; and never intention- 
ally to misconstrue or to pervert the 
grammatical sense of any passage, in 
order to favour his own opinions. tte 
may, indeed, be biassed more than 
he is aware, and may very uniten- 
tionally commit errors which others, 
Hot Influeueed by the same prepos- 
sessions, may easily detect: whose 
errors i their turn, flowing from a 
similar source, may with equal ease 
be detected by him. No person will 
presume to assert that the translators 
of the Public Version were not biassed 
m favour of the doctrine of the ‘Tri- 
nity and of L:piscopacy; or that their 
ersion has not in many instances 
been modelled by this prepossession. 
Even this Author himself, forward as 
is to arrsign the Lditors of the 
Improved Version, could not possibly 
void being influenced by system in 
translating many passages of the New 
estament. [le takes upon him to 
very angry with Mr. Wakefield 
and the Editors, and their referee, 
Mr, Sunpson, because they translate 
“774s Messengers, in the first chap- 
ler of the Lpistle to the Hebrews, 
which he insists ought to be rendered 
augels, But why so? Will this gen- 
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tleman presume to allege that the 
word ayyedos does not signify a mes- 
senger as well as an angel? Why 
then ought it to be rendered angel > 
For this reason and for no other, be- 
cause this gentleman's system leads 
him to the belief that angels are ce- 
lestial spirits, and that Christ is in 
nature superior to them: while, on 
the coutrary, the Editors of the Im- 
proved Version, who regard Jesus 
Christ as a human being, in all re- 
spects like to his brethren, and who 
do not consider Christianity as in- 
fended to insiruct mankind in the 
laws and orders of a’ supposed ange- 
lical hierarchy, translate the word in 
iis primary aeceptation, and interpret 
the passage im a more intelligible ° 
sense, as asserting the superiority of 
Jesus to all former prophets aud mes- 
sengers of God ‘The gentleman is 
very angry at this presumption, But 
without reason; because they have 


just as good a right to translate the 


word according to their system, as 
this writer according to his. And, io 
truth, veither party is to blame; for 
in this instance, and in many others, 
system, that is, a man’s honest opi- 
nion of the doctrine of revelation, is 
his only guide. Ele may be mistaken, 
but if he has used the best means in 
his power to gain information, invo- 
luntary error will not be imputed as 

crime. ‘Then only is a translator to 
blame when he purposely miscon- 
strues the text in order to support his 
system. And, that the Liditors of the 
Improved Version have, ta any in- 
stance, been chargeable with this 
mativersation, they challenge the bit- 
terest of their opponents to produce 
the shadow of a proof. 

The current of Scripture is direct 
and fall in favour of the proper, sim- 
ple humanity of Jesus Christ. Here 
and there a text occurs which seems 
to assert his pre-existence ; aud more 
rarely still a phrase or a sentence 1s 
to be found in which names, titles, 
attributes, works or worship, are or 
appear to be attributed to Christ, 
which are appropriate to God. In 
these cases system, that is, every man’s 
own judgment of Scripture doctrine, 
will necessarily govern both the trans- 
lction and the interpretation. When 
a case of this kind occurs to an Uni- 
{arian interpreter, as for instance ; 
« Before Abraham was | existed, i. e. 
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in the divine decree,” a clamour ts 
immediately raised that the plain 
words of Scripture are perverted to 
accommodate a preconceived system. 
“Philology,” they ery with this wor- 
thy Author, p. 33, * knows no system 
—language and grammar submit to no 
Unitarian synods—we do not want a 
Unitarian Bible—we ask for no Bible 
but that which is from God.” 

But for one text which is strained 
to an unusual sense by the Unitarinns, 
there are ten which are distorted in 
amuch greater degree by the Trini- 
tarians, in order to force them toa 
sense consistent with their hypothesis. 
The Trinitarian holds that Christ is 
equal with the Father: but how then 
does he explain that he knew not the 
day of judgment *—that he could do 


* The writer of the “ Trinitarian’s Ap- 
peal defended,” who professes to be a 
great evemy to the interpretation of Serip- 
ture by system, nevertheless expressly 
asserts, p. 95, that when our Lord de- 
clares, Mark xiii. 32, that “‘ of that day 
and hour knoweth no man, no not the 
angels that are in heaven, neither the Son, 
but the Father only ;’’ he did not mean to 
exclude the Holy Spirit, neither, we be- 
lieve, did he mean to exclude himself as 
the eternal Word, 

New, had Peter or any other of the 
apostles been as wise as this writer, they 
would have had far better ground thaa 
upon any other occasion “ to take him, 
and to begin to rebuke him.” They might 
have said, Sir, your language is not cor- 
rect, and it tends to mislead. You know 
that as the Son you are as wel! acquainted 
with the day of judgment as the Father 
himself, and that it is only in your human 
nature that you are ignorant of it. And 
whereas you declare that it was known to 
the Father only, you cannot but be ap- 
prized that there are two other persons, 
the Son and the Holy Spirit, who are 
equally well-informed upon the subject 
with the Father. So that what you have 
so solemnly announced, cannot easily be 
reconciled to the simplicity of truth, { 

This the ap aties might have said, and 
perhaps would have said bad they sus- 
pected their Muster to have heen guilty of 
80 Toss an ¢€ quivecation, But, poor souls, 
they were, no doubt, at that time as igno- 
rant as the Unitarians now are, or even 
as the Fditors of the Improved Version - 
and were simple enough to believe that 
our Lord meant what he said. Our reve. 
rend Aathor could, ne doubt if he pleased, 
solve the difficulty, and shew how con- 
sistent it is with the simplicity and sanctity 
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nothing of himself: how could our 
Lord affirm, my Father is greater 
than [? Such passages as these clearly 
teach that the holy and humble Jesus 
never thought of arrogating to him. 
self the powers and attributes of the 
great Supreme. Oh, but says the 
expert and systematic lvinitarian, all 
these expressious are to be understood 
of our Lord's human nature only. 
Softly, my good friend; do not trouble 
me with your mysterious and unin- 
telligible systems: * Philology knows 
no system-—language and grammar 
submit to no Trinitarian synods, nor 
oecumenical councils—we ask for no 
Bible but that which is from God— 
we do not want a Trinitarian Bible.” 
b. 
— 
Walthamstow, 

Sir, June 25, 1819. 

| TPON perusing Mr. Hutton’s ex- 

J cellent sermon lately delivered 
at Bradford, [see Mon. Repos. p. 400,} 
| was led to ask myself upon what 
principle our Calvinistic brethren can 
refuse to yield to the force of his rea- 
sontings; and the answer was, that it 
can only be by persisting to view 
morality through a medium of their 
own; a medium which, it may be 
observed, annihilates the moral agency 
of man. ‘Their system is founded on 
the position that the human heart is 
altogether depraved, and that man, 
in an unregenerate state, can do no- 
thing which will be of any avail to- 
wards acceptance with God. If this 
be so, man is not a moral agent ac- 
cording to any imaginable definition 
by which the notion of moral agency 
can beconveyed. Not ouly the know- 
ledge of what is good, but the power 
to do what is good enters into the 
very essence of moral action; and 
this power is by the Calvinistic by- 
pothesis excluded, 

But the freedom of the will may 
constitute mana moral agent. Let the 
will be as free as freedom can make 
it, as long as the human heart remains 
totally corrupt, it can only choose 
between different forms of evil; and 
since every sin is an tnfinele evil, it 
can signify nothing, as to the moral 


ee a 


of our Lord’s character, that he should 
mean the very reverse of what his lan- 
guage expressed. “ Alps are no Alps t 
him.” 











quality of the action, in what form 
the offence is committed. But does 
not the moral evil which abounds 
inthe world countenance the doctrine 
of the original depravity of man? 
Does not this hypothesis well explain 
the wickedness which deforms the 
moral creation, and afford the solution 
of aphevomevon w hich no one, what- 
ever be his views of theology, can 
refuse to admit? No doubt, the hy- 

hesis that the human heart is 
totally and radically corrupt, will 
account for all the sin (if siu it ought 
to be called) which man dots or can 
commit; but there is another phe- 
nomenon for which it does not ac- 
count, and with which it can never 
be reconciled, and that is, the quan- 
tum of good which is found in the 
actions of men together with the evil, 
and which, whatever this quantum 
may be, completely sets aside the 
hypothesis. Will the Calvinist say 
that there is nothing morally good in 
those acts which mankind have deno- 
minated virtuous, when performed by 
the unregenerate' man? Would the 
chastity of a Joseph and the benevo- 
lence of the good Samaritan have no 
quality of moral excellence in au Uni- 
tarian Christian ? ‘Then will L in my 
turn deny that there is any moral 
turpitude in the deeds which are 
ascribed to an Heliogabalus and a 
Nero. To what sad extremities are 
men driven in reasoning, when they 
oppose hy pothesis to fact! 

But jet us pass from the unrege- 
nerate to the regencrate man. Were 
any thing surprising in the business 
of theology, it would be surprising 
that intelligent Calvinists should not 
see that the effects which they ascribe 
to the operation of the Holy Spirit, 
may easily be accounted for without 
having recourse to supernatural inter- 
position. Let a man who sincerely 
admits the principles of Calvinism be 
also disposed to reflect much upon 
these principles, (and this he surely 
may be, without a divine influence, ) 
and his conversion seems to follow of 
course. When he is once convinced 
that, without flying to the righteous- 
hess of Christ, he is undone for ever, 
nothing is more natural than that he 
should ardently embrace what he is 
taught to consider as the gospel- 
method of salvation; and in the con- 
*mplation of what he regards as the 
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scheme of redemption, his religious 
feelings will be wrought up to a tone 
which the undiscerning mind may 
easily be led to ascribe to the agency 
of the Spirit of God, especially when 
possessed of an opinion that the hu- 
man heart is naturally incapable of 
raising its affections to things above 
And hence it is not to be wondered 
at, that men of a sanguine lempera- 
ment should at length attain an un- 
doubting conviction that they have 
experienced that operation of divine 
grace, Which alone can save them 
from the wrath to come. 

But what is it after all that is 
efiected by regeneration? Does it 
purify the heart altogether from the 
corruption of sin? ‘Phis will hardly 
be affirmed. There is then an infinite 
evil still lurking within, and which 
must occasionally burst forth into ac- 
tual trangression; so that it would 
be difficult to prove that the rege- 
nerated soul is better fitted for heaven 
after regeneration than before. And 
though the moral disposition and con- 
duct may be in the main consistent 
with the pure precepts of Christianity, 
this is no more than what is found in 
many whom Calvinism dooms to ever- 
lasting perdition. So that, judging 
from fact, the human heart, which is 
by hypothesis radically and totally 
corrupt, is capable of as much moral 
excellence in its uatural and depraved 
state, as when it has been wrought 
upon and purified by the Spirit of 
God! 

Ik. COGAN. 

a 
Liverpool, 

Sir, June 18, 1819. 
OUR Correspondent Mr. Thos. 
Moore, [p. 297,] wishes to know 
what legal protections ‘are necessary 
for such of our brethren as may be 
desirous of conducting public worship 

in the absence of regular ministers. 

In reply | beg to state that no li- 
cence is now requisite. The 4th and 
Sth clauses of the 52d George LL. 
(. 155, declare, that any person may 
preach in a place duly registered, 
who has taken the oaths and made 
the declaration, prescribed by the 
Act of the Ist William and Mary. 
No preacher, however, is liable to 
any penalty who has not complied 
with the above, por need he do so, 
unless called upon by a justice of the 
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peace. In case of his refusal to make 
the oath and declaration, he is lable 
to a penalty not execeding £10. nor 
less than 10s. should he coutimue to 
preach after due notice. 

it is obvious that ou 
need be under po apprehension iw 
giving our glorious cause their essts- 
tance from the pulpit, as the existin: 


regulations may be sa 


' ’ 
lav brethren 


d to be 
worthy of consideration, and [Tam not 
aware of an instance where a macgtis- 
trate has interposed his authority, 
though | am acquainted with many 
preachers w ho are open to it. 
Aw Occastonar Lay Preacurr. 
—— ee 


Sir, June 17, 1819. 


A S an honest and fair dealing 
A ndivocate for Christianity, | can- 
not see why Deism is to be always so 
severely upon in this 
country or any other, while Athana- 


' with 
‘The Deist is a professed 


mnimadverted 
siatiism notoriously 
impunity, 
unbeliever in Christ, and is not the 
Athanasian ? ‘The one denies his mi- 
the other his word. 


su) 


{ SCaApes 


The one 
direct in his teeth, 
avers that 


( od 


racles: 
vives him the he 
when he 


wiissiond) A ¢« f 


he is not fie 


does the other 
less, when he affirms that he is His 


equal ? Whence this hecutt ible 
treatment of two different kinds 
unbelief) is it that, while thet only 


ridicules Christianity, (Ais would make 
Christianity itself ridiculous 
CLERICUS, 


-_——e—— 
Carnscross,* Gloucestershire, 
SER, June 5, 1810, 
Cerra wade’ te ils abl 
J bourhood have been making 


themselves ex eedingly merry of late, 
at the Jom expense of two very up 
posite parties : the lligh (Church and 
the Luitarians. You shall have the 
facts in two words: a young lady, 
member of a family which has jn 
a measure supported the Unitarian 
Chapel at Gloucester for some years, 


© This hamlet does not take its name 
from an Unitarian that 1 know of, though 
one of our Rev 


* Cainites,” 


sponsors has called us 
the wood people being geune- 
rally “ orthodex,”’ 


or “ evangelical,” so 
much so, indeed, that some have expressed 
their * ata pious and be- 
nevolent jady having visited under my 


roof, 


astonis/iment”’ 


7 





. . . z j Pd . 
Deism and Athanasianism.— Anabaptism in the Church of England. 


has lately been admitted to the sacra. 
mental table of the Church of Ey. 
gland, through the medium of confir. 
mation aud b 
latter ordinance had 
about twenty years ago, as ap- 
pears by the register of the chapel, 
the subjecting the party to an etfosion 
of water a time is neither 
more nor less than Ana-baptism, 

“* What can have induced the 

clergy to do as they have dene in this 
affair And “ what precedent have 
they for their conduct ‘These 
questions are puzziing to a plain man, 
Mr. editor, and if 1 am to give a 
satistactory answer to my * inquiring 
you or some one of your 
worthy Correspondents niust help me 
to it. All the information I can give 
you for your clue ts, that the Rev. 
geutlemen who were consulted about 
the meaus and mode of making a 
* Christiaan” of the voung neophyte 
were themselves at a loss. ©)f course 
they knew that bv Act of Parliament, 
Dissenters’ sprinkling or dipping ws 
considered as baptism - and this to the 
minds of Act-of-Parliament Christians, 
it is contended, should have been sufh- 
cient, aud they should have regarded 
the atliiras finished. But not so. They 
could not think of confirming, as a 
Christian, one who had on/y been bap- 
tized * inthe name of the Lord Jesus,” 
for this. would have been confirming 
one in erroras they deemit. In their 
distress they apphed to the bishop of 
the diocese, whose decision was to 
this effect, “ that it was safer to go 
through the baptismal form.” The 
Scriptural Christians talk of the apos- 
tle's “one baptism,” which seems to 
exclude “ divers washings: the Act- 
of-Parliament Christians reply that 
the apostle says also “ ove Lord, 
one faith.” ‘Therefore, when persons 
come to acknowledge other Lords 
by the reception of another faith, I 
conclude they hold themselves con- 
sistent in adopting another baptism 
also. 

| could hardly persuade myself that 
this farce had really been acted— 
mean a direct A na- baptism, but sup: 
posed that no previous baptism had 
taken place; (knowing that the per 
petuity of the ordinance is denied by 
many Christians;) and to satisfy my 
doubts, procured of my friend, the 
minister of the chapel, a sight of the 
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register, in which T found it regularly 
entered. I hope Mr. Browne will 
not be offended at the additional pub- 
licity which, without asking his leave, 
I thivk it expedient to give to this, 
1 believe, singular fact. It is a matter 
of eariosity to Unitarians at least, if 
not of deeper interest to them as well 
as other Christians. 

Several questions will naturally 
arise from the facts, and yeur inge- 
vious Correspondents will suggest 
some, no doubt, in succeeding Num- 
bers. [| will mention but one more. 
“Are bishops and clergymen at li 
berty to fly in the face of (not the 
Bible, for of that they have always 
made what use their notrons and in- 
terests call for, but may they safely 
controvert) Acts of Parliament ?” 

| beg pardon for occupying (if you 
allow me, indeed, to occupy) so large 
aspace in your columns, and respect- 
fully subscribe myself, 

J. READ. 

P.S. Since writing the above | 
have seen your Number for May, and 
in Mr. Wilks's admirable speech 
therem reported, I find [p. 335] that 
some clergymen have refused to marry 
Dissenters, unless they would previ- 
ously submit to what they called 
“the baptism of regeneration.” ‘Ij 
fact may perhaps sufficiently explain 
the passive submission of a young 
person eager to change her surname, 
but will not justify (as | suppose) the 
Gloucester clergy in imposing a new 
christian name, or repeating the old 
one in their * Form of Baptism for 
such as are of riper years.” 

a 

SiR, July 6, 1819. 
FPMUE letter signed R. 'F. [p. 244,] 
was read by me with peculiar 
interest. ‘The writer, who was occa- 
siovally your Correspondent, is one 
with whom I have passed many plea- 
sant, social hours if England, and 
cannot now expect ever to renew 
those intercourses in the present 
World, The alterations in the Epis- 
copal Liturgy, as adopted in America, 
Which R. F. has omitted to particu- 
larize, | can explain from publications 
how before me. 

One is, “ The Book of Common 

Frayer, &c. as revised and proposed 
to the Use of the Protestant Episcopal 
hurch, ata Convention of the said 
harch in the States of New York, 
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&e.  Tleld in) Philadelphia, 1785." 
Reprinted, London, 1789. In this 
book, which was shortly described in 
one of your early volumes, [I1. 647,] 
not only the Athanasian, and the Ni- 
cene Creeds are omitted, but also the 
adi cent into hell, in the Creed called 
Lhe Apostles’. The Articles of Reli- 
gion are reduced to twenty ; into the 
first of which are condensed the first, 

rth and fifth of the Thirty- 
There is an article “ Of Origi- 


second, fon 
ihe, 
alsin; in which there is no account 
how “the Pelagians do vainly talk,” 
nor any Greek, and the nonseuse of 
birth-sin has not been exported. Ar- 
ticle thirteen, “ Of the Chureh and 
its Authority,” comprehends nineteen, 
twenty and twenty-one of the Thirty- 
vine. The “ authority in controver- 
sies of faith” is omitted, and it is 
declared, harmlessly enough, that 
“every Church hath power to ordain, 
change and abolish rites and cere- 
monies, for the more decent order and 
good government thereof: so that all 
things be done to edifying.” 

‘There “ is a form of Solemnization 
of Matrimony,” reserving what “ re- 
evards the civil contract between the 
parties to the laws in every state.” 
‘This form is short, the devotional part 
grossly ‘Trinttarian, and thus unlike 
those at Geneva and Charenton, (see 
p. 557,) but all the other grossness in 
our marriage form is omitted. In the 
« Visitation of the Sick,” I cannot 
find any claim or exercise of power 
to absolve the penitent. In “ the 
Order of the Burial of the Dead,” 
instead of expressing a sure and certain 
hope of a glorious resurrection, as to 
every dead person, of whatever cha- 
racter, the attendants are described 
as ** looking for the general resur- 
rection in the last day, and the life of 
the world to come, through our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” 

lu the “ Morning Prayer,” after 
the Litany, in which Jesus Christ is 
invoked with all the gross language 
of the Mother-church, the Congress 
is recommended to the Divine protec- 
tion without any adulatory epithets, 
while for “ all nations” are implored 
“unity, peace and concord.” The 
[:piscopal Charch in America has no 
king to flatter with the unconstitu- 
tional declaration that God is “ the 
only ruler of princes ;” nor a magis- 
trate who has always enemies to 
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* vanquish and overcome,” against 
whom the Church must ever pray the 
Almighty to “ assuage their malice” 
and “ confound their devices.” The 
Royal Martyr aud the Restoration of 
the blessed race are idle tales in Ame- 
rica. Their annual forms are two; 
for “ the fourth day of July,” the era 
of Independence, and “ for the fruits 
of the earth, to be used on the first 
Thursday in November.” In the 
preface to this book the compilers say, 
“ that most of the amendments or 
alterations which had the sanction of 
the great divines in 1689, have been 
adopted, with such others as are 
thought reasonable and expedient ;” 
having probably some reference to 
the * Free and Candid Disquisitions.” 
Such is a rapid sketch of the Ame- 
rican Liturgy. This book attracted 
the attention of Mr. Lindsey, who 
gave a short account of it in his Vin- 
dicia Priestleiana, 1788, pp. 20—22. 
From him | farther learn, (pp. 23— 
26,) that an address was sent from this 
Convention at Philadelphia in 1785, 
requesting “ the Archbishops and 
Bishops of the Church of England 
to confer the episcopal character” on 
such persons as the Conventions in the 
diflerent States should recommend. 
In June 1786 was read to a Convention 
in Philadelphia, the reply of the En- 
glish prelates, who demur lest they 
should contribute to establish “ an 
ecclesiastical system, which will be 
called a branch of the Church of En- 
land,” though essentially different 
“ either in doctrine or in discipline.” 
These prelates had not then seen 
the American book, which, on its ar- 
rival, was “ taken into consideration 
at a meeting of the archbishops and 
fifteen of the bishops.” These, be- 
sides complaining of verbal altera- 
tions, “ saw with grief two confes- 
sions, respectable for their antiquity, 
entirely laid aside: and in that called 
the Apostles’ Creed an article omitted, 
which was inserted with a view toa 
particular heresy, in a very early age 
of the Church, and has since had the 
venerable sanction of universal recep- 
tion.” The prelates then “ earnestly 
exhort” the American Episcopalians 
to “ restore to its integrity the Apos- 
tles’ Creed,” and “ to give to the other 
two creeds a place” in the book, “ even 
though the use of them should be 
left discretional.” Mr, Lindsey, who 
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quoted “ the journals of the digerens 
Conventions, printed at Philadelphia, 
adds: ** It was unanimously agreed 
to comply with the desire of the 
Muglish bishops, by re admitting the 
Nicene Creed, but at the Option of the 
minister to read that or the Apostles’ 
Creed. The restoration, however, of 
the creed of Athanasius, so called, was 
unanimously negatived by three of 
the States, and by a majority of the 
other two. But Christ's descent into 
hell was again adopted and received 
into the Apostles’ Creed, though not 
without some negative voices.” 

On this oceasion Mr. Lindsey re- 
collects, to the disadvantage of these 
“ archbishops and fifteen bishops,” 
the former J illotsons, Patricks, Bur- 
nets, Tennisons. Yet these, after all, 
though they would have reformed 
Babylon, had not the virtue to come 
out of her. Nor can more be said for 
his Hoadly, Blackburne, Law, “ those 
lights concerning the equal rights of 
men, and the incompetency of human 
authority in the things of religion.” 
These the luminous Christian integrity 
of Lindsey casts into shade; if his 
disinterestedness does not class them, 
by contrast, with those who “ loved 
the present world.” 

Thirty years have now elapsed 
since the American Episcopalians 
deferred to the episcopal advices from 
Lambeth. They have long had in 
their own power the maintenance of 
their supposed apostolical succession. 
One of your American Correspon- 
dents can, perhaps, say whether they 
have re-reformed their Book of Com- 
mon Prayer. 

‘ ANGLLUS. 
— 
Lawrence Powntney Lane, 

SiR, June 1, 1819. 

JERMIT me to invite your atten- 

tion to the circumstance of Mr. 
Cappe’s Memoirs being prefixed to 
“the Critical Remarks,” &c., pub- 
lished by Mr. Cappe many years ago 
I make no doubt but .you will unite 
in the regret that they have not been 
published separately, or along with 
those other works of this amiable and 
eminent man, which have necessarily 
had a much greater circulation. 

An acquaintance with the life an 
pursuits of Mr. Cappe, I am sure you 
will agree with me, can never be toe 


much diffused, and I take the liberty 














suggesting to you, if you are not 
—_ of a separate edition being in 
contemplation, that it would greatly 
add to the utility of his Memoirs, if 
they could be periodically inserted by 
portions in the Monthly Repository. 

Fr. T. MAXON. 
a 
Mr. Fennell's Second Letter: for an 

explanation of which, see pp. 303, 

400. 
ALLING accidentally upon a 

friend, he put into my hand the 
Monthly Repository for March, -con- 
taining av article on the Lawfulness 
of Defensive War amongst Christians, 
observing that Barclay thought it was 
lawful, an opinion | was by no means 
inclined to admit. Let me state what 
William Christie is pleased to call 
the candid concession of the venerable 
apologist, extracted from his cele- 
brated work on Christian Divinity. 

[To avoid printing the quotation 
from Barclay a third time, in the 
same volume, we beg leave to refer 
to our page 150, col. 1, where Mr. 
Christie gave the passage verbatim, 
as it ishere quoted by Mr. Fennell. 
Ep.] 

Now | appeal to public candour 
whether the writer has not either 
totally misunderstood or misrepre- 
sented this subject? As far as I am 
capable of understanding Robert Bar- 
clay, there is a state of Christian per- 
fection, or state of grace in the soul ; 
and that though we may be Chris- 
tians in name, and are relatively so 
according as we approach our great 
exemplar and perfect pattern, yet no 
man who has attained to true holiness 
of heart, can engage in war. I con- 
hot believe that the advocates of de- 
fensive war have attained to that state 
of self-denial and entire confidence in 
God, which Barclay describes to be 
the most perfect part of the Christian 
religion, and of which Christ and his 
apostles were such eminent examples. 
It would not be difficult I think to 
shew, that though we have maby ex- 

nt magistrates, whose discharge 

of their high judicial offices do (does ) 
im honour, yet they may uot be in 
perfection of the Christian religion ; 

‘ May be in that state of mixture, 
Which is far from fitting them for 
form of Christianity, and, there- 
the alleged lawfulness of de- 
Ives in cases of ag- 
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gression, to such as are in the rudi- 
ments of the Christian race, who have 
not yet, attained a commission in the 
pacific kingdom of the Messiah: but 
as our worthy predecessor observes, 
“For such as Christ has brought 
hither, itis not lawful to defend them- 
selves by arms, but they ought over 
all to trust to the Lord.” It cannot 
be supposed the Society of Friends 
have so totally mistaken the meaning 
of their great Apologist, and thus they 
have, both by example and precept, 
inculcated the unlawfulness of war 
under the Christian dispensation, whe- 
ther undertaken from principles of 
aggression or of defence. 
SAMUEL FENNELL. 

———ie- 

Sir, Clapton, June 26, 1819, 

.FOUR Correspondent'’s remarks, 
[p. 303,] probably from accident 
in his transcribing them, are, pot- 
withstanding your editorial Jabour, 
still in a great measure unintelligible. 
The paragraph quoted [p. 150] from 
Barclay, contains the conclhasion of 
Prop. xv. Sect. xv. as I find it in the 
Apology, Ed. 8, pp. 568, 569. It is 
also an exact translation of the Latin, 
as printed in the first edition of the 
Apologia, published at Amsterdam, 
1676. 

As to the paragraph given p. 303, 
passing from Christian, at line 17 from 
the beginning, to religion, at line 4 
from the bottom, we have verbatim, 
the paragraph p. 150. What is to be 
understood by the intervening pas- 
sage | cannot comprehend. 

Some former possessor of my copy 
of the Apologia, and probably, from 
the colour of the writing, a very early 
one, has given on the blank leaves at 
the end, “ A Summary of the Qua- 
kers’ Opinions.” Among the heads, 
which “are all thought to be un- 
lawful,” he includes, “ All war and 
violent resistance whatsoever; though 
they seem to allow, that such Chris- 
tian kings, princes and magistrates 
as are still in an imperfect state, as to 
the true profession and life of Chris- 
tianity, may be permitted to wage 
war vpon just grounds,” 

The American Citizen seems to 
have, not a little, overrated his obli- 
gations to Friend Robert (p. 150) for 
his supposed concession. That Citizen, 
as vou describe him, (p, 149,) I should 
not have expected to find among 
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those “ confessors of the Christian 
name,’ whom the Apologist commis- 
sions for defensive war. They are 
such, according to Barclay, as have 
not attained to “ the denial of self, 
and entire confidence in God.” They 
are “ not in the patient suffering 
spirit,” but “are far from the perfec- 
tion of the Christian religion,” and 
“ have not come to the pure dispen- 
sation of the gospel.” What then is 
the amount of the arguments derived 
from Friend Robert, but this, that 
professing Christians will continue 
soldiers till they have imbibed the 
true spirit of their religion, and no 
longer ? 

| am surprised that the American 
Citizen [p. 150] can derive any au- 
thority for the Lawfulness of Defensive 
War among Christians, from a recol- 
lection of the bloody and merciless 
deeds perpetrated by the Israelites, as 
executioners of the Divine vengeance, 
or as he expresses it, under “ the 
sanction of the oracle of God him- 
self.” As little to the purpose of his 
argument is the conduct of our Lord 
and of his Apostle Peter towards Ro- 
man centurions, or John Baptists con- 
versation with the common soldiery. 
These, if they proved any thing, would 
prove too much; for in what defen- 
stve war would centurions or soldiers 
have been engaged under Tiberius, 
but in the defence of the imperial 
tyranny over their fellow-citizens ; 
or against a provoked rebellion in 
some oppressed and plundered pro- 
vince? As to * Christian soldiers in 
the army of Marcus Antoninus,” | 
thought the learned Mr. Moyle, in 
“ The Miracle of the Thundering Le- 
gion examined,” (Works, Il. 79~ 
390, Theol. Repos. 1. 75,) had been 
long considered as having disproved 
the assertion “ that there were then 
any Christian soldiers,” (p. 163,) or, 
at least, as having shewn “ that either 
there were none in the army, or else 
that they were guilty of gross idola- 
try; and consequently their prayers 
were not likely to work wonders.” 

Paul's allusion to the military cha- 
racter, which is adduced (p. 151, col. 
2,) will no more sanction a military 
profession among Christians, than his 
proposing to them the example of 
those who contended for a corruptible 
croton, could sanction the rancorous 
emulation, severities and shameless in- 
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decorum which were too often atten. 
dants on the celebrated exploits in 
the games of antiquity. As to He. 
brews, chap. xi., so far from that pas- 
sage being “ sufficient to decide the 
whole controversy,” it has, I appre- 
hend, no reference to the subject. 
The heroes of the Old Testament pro- 
fessed to act under an immediate di- 
vine direction, designed by the ex- 
pression through faith. How then 
can they become examples to Chris- 
tians who have no directions but the 
precepts and example of their Master 
and the spirit of his religion? A Chris- 
tian so directed, will, | suspect, spend 
his whole life in the search before he 
can discover, with the American Ci- 
tizen, p. 152, “ a just and absolutely 
necessary war,” one from the tumult 
and carnage of which he could ven- 
ture immediately to appear before the 
Judge of the whole earth, the Father 
of all, should he lose his own life in 
the attempt to take the life of a bro- 
ther, who had become an enemy; 
for such after all is this plausible de- 
JSensive war, when seriously contem- 
plated by a consistent Christian. 
J.T. RUTT. 
a 

Sir, July 1, 1819. 
I HAD lately occasion to look into 
Collins om Literal Prophecy, when 
I remarked an anecdote quite new to 
me. He says, (p. 81,) “ The Jews 
are so little agreed in their character 
of a Messias, that they sent out of 
Asia a solemn embassy to Oliver 
Cromwell, whose fame was spread 
throughout the world, as thinking he 
might perhaps be the redeemer of 
Israel.” For this story the author 
refers to Acta Eruditorum. Can any 
of your readers give an account of 
this transaction, of which I can find 
nothing in any lives of Cromwell to 

which | have access? A.B 


— 
Chichester, 
Sir, May 6, 1819. 
Sper have permitted several of 
your Correspondents to record 
their high sense of the excellence 
the late Sir Samuel Romilly, by ™ 
serting in the Repository, ext 
from the sermous they were incuces — 
to deliver on the melancholy occasie 
of his death. I fully enter into all 
the observations in praise of this dis- 








ti guished individual, with which we 
ive thus been gratified: but I wish 
a much more conspicuous, if not more 
durable monument, should be raised 
to his glory, than is the above re- 
corded testimony of your intelligent 
Correspondents, in the pages of your 
yseful Miscellany. If ever there was 
aa individual to whom public honours 
were due, if ever there was an indi- 
vidual, to perpetuate whose worth 
and talents the sculptor could be 
justly employed, that person is Sir 
Samuel Romilly. I am not for de- 
tracting from the respective merits 
of a Beckford, a Chatham, a Pitt, a 
Nelson, a Fox, a Howard, or a Mans- 
ld; but when rambling from the 
Guildhall of London, through the 
spacious squares of the metropolis, to 
reach, at last, the solemn repository 
of the illustrious dead in Westminster 
Abbey, the thought naturally occurs, 
do these graves contain the ashes, or 
these monuments perpetuate the re- 
membrance of one single individual, 
more erudite in legal knowledge, 
more patriotic in principle, more vi- 
gilant as a senator, more active in the 
cause of civil and religious freedom, 
more alive to the sufferings of hu- 
manity, more beyond the power of 
seduction from the path of integrity 
and rectitude, than was Sir Samuel 
Romilly? How is it then, that for 
this individual, whose integrity his 
political opponents admired ; whose 
learning, those who held higher offi- 
cial situations, bowed to; whose hu- 
manity, united with his talents, de- 
prived persecution of her power: for 
this individual why is there no public 
memorial meditated? Why no sub- 
scription for this purpose made? For 
the illustrious female, who a twelve- 
month before was taken from us, 
some sad memento of the nation's 
grief is intended, and with great pro- 
priety; but still, she was but a blossom 
of hope ; power might have intoxi- 
cated her, or the follies and mists of 
& court might have depraved her 
heart or beclouded her judgment, and 
rendered her latter years a miserable 
contrast to her early promise. In Sir 
Samuel, we had wisdom, patriotism, 
virtue, with every good sentiment 
every benevolent feeling, uot 
merely exhibited, but tried and con- 
- And it is not enough that 
posterity should know that such a 
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man has lived, by consulting the his- 
toric page, or should learn, by some 
traditional information, that, in the 
event of our penal laws being amelio- 
rated, the amelioration was chiefly 
owing to him: his figure should be 
preserved and publicly displayed, 
with a tablet of his exalted virtues 
attached, to let our children’s children 
know our sense of his worth, and the 
poignancy of our grief at his death, 

You perhaps, Sir, will think this 
is more of a political subject than 
exactly befits the Repository; but if 
there is no other objection to the 
insertion of these hints, permit me to 
say, | conceive there are few ways in 
which we can strengthen the virtuous 
principle more than in holding in 
eternal remembrance those who, on 
all occasions, adored it; and that to 
let such a man as Romilly descend to 
the grave without such a memorial 
as the one proposed, would be to be- 
come traitors to the cause of virtue, 
of patriotism, and of philanthrophy, 

But besides this, I suspect one rea- 
son why nothing has as yet been 
done on this subject, has arisen from 
the feeling of horror or of detesta- 
tion at the event which immediately 
caused his death. Now this is a reli- 
gious question. Suicide is generally 
considered as an irreligious act. The 
enemies of Romilly uot being able to 
asperse, with any propriety, bis life, 
are ready enough to paint the termi- 
nation of that life as exhibiting a 
hollowness in his religious sentiments, 
and thus to insinuate that he was an 
individual far less exalted than his 
admirers with fondness contend for; 
and Lam sorry to see that almost all 
your Correspondents, by their allu- 
sion to this circumstance, appear to 
think, or to fear, that it does detract 
somewhat from his merits, 

In the Review of Mr. Worsley’s Ser- 
mon [p. 265], a wish is expressed that 
“religious feelings had prevented the 
catastrophe ;" but surely it may well 
be ‘asked, what has religion or reli- 
gious feeling to do with an individual 
whose brain is affected? That this 
was the case with Sir Samuel, there 
is, in my apprehension, the clearest 
evidence, and while | should say with 
Dr. Smith, (Mon. Repos. p. 15,) 
“ Why that fever of the brain should 
have been permitted to assail him, 
and suddenly and completely to obli- 
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terate from his mind all memory that 
he was afather, a patriot and a Chris- 
tian, we do not know. It becomes 
us to be still, and to remember that 
there is One who knoweth the end 
from the beginning.” While I should 
join in this sentiment, | would as soon 
talk of influencing the most raving in 
St. Luke's by religion, as to connect 
either it or the want of it, in any way 
with the death of Sir Samuel Romilly. 
I cannot consider the death of Sir 
Samuel Romilly as a delicate subject: 
that his glorious sun should have set 
in such horrors, is to be deplored; 
but | see no reason for alluding to the 
mercy of God, in reference to this 
event, as your Correspondents {XI1IL. 
pp. 685 and 701) have done. The 
idea of mercy being extended implies 
the possibility of guilt; but, that guilt 
can be imputable to Sir Samuel, in 
respect of his death, is with me be- 
yond the verge of possibility. 

L am not advocating suicide: I leave 
this question for any who may be 
inclined to discuss it. My only ob- 
ject in addressing you in this paper 
has been to enter my protest against 
the indelicate insinnation that the 
death of Sir Samuel detracts from the 
excellence of his life; to assert my 
perfect accordance with Mr. Belsham, 
that he was torn from us by a mys- 
tertous visitation of Divine Providence; 
and to throw out the hint, to be im- 
proved by others in more commanding 
stations than myself, should they see 
the propriety of it, that some public 
memorial of this truly exemplary in- 
dividual would reflect credit on the 
British public. 

While the members of a public 
institution, in a neighbouring country, 
received an eloquent and just culo- 
gium on this great man, it cannot be 
fitting that in Britain, the scene of 
his labours, the only notice of him 
should be the pulpit hints of a few 
individuals, who, however respectable 
in talents and character, belong toa 
sect greatly spoken against, and can- 
not, therefore, be considered as repre- 
senting the feeling of the nation. 

. J. FULLAGAR. 
a 
Sir, July 6, 1819. 
OUR Correspondent Homo [p. 
226) appears to have mistaken 
Dr. Johnsan's meaning, as I think he 
will immediately perceive on recon- 
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sidering the passage in the Lives of 
the Poets, to which he refers. Home 
supposes that Johnson claimed for 
Gilbert West a pre-eminence in tried 
virtue, when compared with other 
men, whereas | apprehend all he there 
designs is to compare him with the 
other poets of his time, too many of 
them licentious in their lives and wri- 
tings. 

Johnson had very lately said at the 
end of Watts's Biography, “ he is at 
least one of the few poets with whom 
youth aud ignorance may be safely 
pleased.” What then was, most pro- 
bably, the biographer’s design, but 
what I have supposed when he said 
of West, “ that a stroke of the palsy 


. brought to the grave one of the few 


poets to whom the grave might be 
without its terrors” ? 
POLTICUS, 
— 
Cranbrook, 

Sir, May 26, 1819. 

HOPE I shall be pardoned in at- 

tempting to illustrate a subject 
that I think is very often misunder- 
stood, and the misconception of which 
is attended with difficulty, and often 
with injury to religion. It is that of 
inspiration, Inspiration is, | think, 
often, if not always, confounded with 
revelation; but | presume they are 
two distinct things. “ Ad Seripture 
is given by inspiration,” says the Apostle 
Paul; or, as some read it, “* Add Serip- 
ture given by inspiration is profitable 
for doctrine,’ &c. It matters not 
which way we read the passage, the 
difficulty is the same. In the latter 
case we want to distinguish between 
the Scripture that is given by isp 
ration, and that which is not. But if 
by inspiration we only understand 
that influence which is necessary to 
enable or compel a man to speak or 
write that which he perfectly knows, 
the difficulty ceases; and that such 
au imspiration is necessary, in some 
cases, none | think will deny. 

Such an inspiration appears to have 
been necessary to the Jewish his- 
torians: for though they kuew the 
facts of their history, yet the detail 
of these facts must often have been 
unpleasant to a Jew, as he wou 
have to record the folly, the weakness 
and the wickedness of his country 
men; as such he would be u 
strong temptations to prevaricate, 
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liate or apologize, or pass over the 
faults he has recorded, Such an in- 

ration appears to have been neces- 
sary to the Ke vangelists ; for though 
they recorded facts with which they 
were acquainted, yet they were ob- 
liged to record their own faults aud 
weaknesses in cOunexion with the 
gospel history. It may be said that 
no more was necessary than that the 
historians of the Jews, and the Ivan- 
gelists who wrote the gospel, should 
he honest meu, and this | grant; but 
honesty is au effect and mast have a 
cause, and in this case | cannot think 
that any cause but a divine influence 
could be an adequate one. A person 
who has just conceptions of the Di- 
vine Being, aud of his own duty, aad 
who acts under the influence of these 
conceptions, acts, in my opinion, by 
divine influence or inspiration. —[n- 
spiration is, therefore, something dis- 
tinct from revelition 15s revelation 
a persou has knowledge communi 
cated to his mind unattaimable by any 
other meaus. By inspiration he acts 
under the influence of that know- 
ledge. Hence two men may be inspired 
by the same thing or by the same 
being, though the one has received 
his ideas by immediate revelation, 
but the other by some other means. 
The apostle does not say All Serip- 
ture is given by revelation, but by in- 
spiration ; aud Peter says, “ Holy 
menof old spake as they were moved,” 
that is, moved to speak * by the Holy 
Spirit.” 

In short, | suppose none will deny 
that a man who is actuated by the 
knowledge and fear of God, is actu- 
ated by a divine influence, and that 
this, and nothing but this, was ne- 
cessary to those who recorded what 
they had been eye-witnesses of, but 
in the recording of which they were 
under temptation to prevaricate. | 
am aware that it may be said, if this 
be the truth, then men may be said 
to be under divine influence now ; 
and I grant, nay contend, that they 
are, so far as they are under the influ- 
ence of knowable truth; but it does 
hot follow that they act under the 
influence of immediate revelation. | 
grant also, that they ought to pray 

this divine influence, and strive to 
act under its guidance, but not that 
they should expect an immediate 
revelation. But a person may be 
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mistaken, and think that he is under a 
divine influence wheu he is not; and 
so he may be mistaken in any thing, 
in reason, in understanding, in the 
Scriptures, As it is necessary that a 
man should examine bimself whether 
he be in the faith, so he should exa- 
mine himself whether he be under 
the influence of truth, or the influence 


of error, folly or depravity, 


oe 
— 
SIR, June 4, 1819. 
¢ XN IVE me leave tosuggest that the 
W last paragraph of Mr. Marten’s 
letter [p. 558] is caleulated, | am per- 
suaded without intention, to convey 
the notion that the Unitarian Pedo- 
baptist brethren were the ouly Unita- 
riaus, unconnected with the General 
Baptists, who took an interest in the 
very laudable design now pursuing 
at Dover. 
lt appears, however, from at least 
more than one name mentioned, that 
the design has been approved and 
encouraged by those who, while they 
cannot discover any scriptural autho- 
rity for Pedobaptism, are also unable 
to perceive that what they regard as 
the only Christian baptism was in- 
tended to be perpetual. 
VERBUM SAT. 
ME Bata 
Brief Notes on the Bible. 
No. V.—Johu xx. 28. 
(Articles of Biblical Criticism which 
have hitherto occupied a separate 
department of our Work, will be 
henceforth intermixed with the 
Miscellaneous Communications, Ev.) 


Sir, 
FEXMIE persuasion is not yet ex- 
ploded that ‘Thomas's exclama- 
tion, John xx. 28, “ My Lord and 
my God!" when satisfied of his 
Lord's identity, was a confession of 
his divinity. 

[et us briefly consider the passage, 
taking with us, what some very de- 
vout readers of the Bible are habi- 
tually careless of, the context; for 
insulated texts, or, to speak more cor- 
rectly, such as they are in the habit 
of insulating, are the source of all 
error, misconception and prejudice. 

Thomas was incredulous, He be- 
came convinced and believed,—what? 
the fact that he had declined taking 
upon trust, i.e. the resurrection of 
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his Master. But the fact of Jesus's 
having risen did not involve or imply 
any change in his character, or point 
to a conclusion that he had become 
other than what he had been consi- 
dered by the apostles, and professed 
himself to be, the Christ of God. All 
that was required of Thomas to be- 
lieve, and all that Jesus took such 
condescending pains to convince him 
of, was the simple fact of his resur- 
rection; the establishmeut of which, 
in the mind of Thomas, confirmed 
him in the only article of faith in 
which he had been deficient. 

Llow, therefore, came the exclama- 
tion of joy and gratitude that burst 
from the apostle on the dissipation of 
his doubts, to be taken as au address 
to Jesus, acknowledging him to be 
the Almighty? As such a bound 
from one extreme to another ? 

Because, forsooth, the literal text 
is, “ Thomas answered and said unto 
Jesus: because the Evangelist, not 
anticipating such an extravagant con- 
struction, had not the precaution to 
warn his readers, in measured terms, 
that though the apostle’s eyes might 
be rivetted ov Jesus, as probably was 
the case, his spirit soared in thank- 
fulness to God, who had restored his 
Master. 

Again, therefore, it may be expe- 
dient to resort to the golden rule of 
exemplifying the sense of Scripture 
by Scripture; and | refer to a parallel 
passage, which, in familiar phrase, may 
be said to proceed upon all fours with 
that under our consideration. 

i Sam. xx. 12: “ And Jonathan 
said unto David, O Lord, God of 
Israel !'— 

But what blundering expositor ever 
presumed that Jonathan meant this 
address personally to his friend, highly 
as he conceived of him ? 

Whatever, Sir, may be your opi- 
nion, or that of most of your readers, 
of the appositeness of this illustration, 
how many thousands are there, who, 
if it fell under their inspection, would 
say, with great composure, it is no- 
thing to the purpose ! 

BREVIS. 
EE 
Sir, Lewes, July 3, 1819. 
MHE following is the substance of 
some remarks which | took oc- 
casion to make at the meeting of the 
Southern Unitarian Society in this 


town, on the 30th of last month, and, 
at the suggestion and request of some 
highly-respected individuals, then pre- 
sent, to send it to the Monthly Repo- 
sitory, | now comply. If you should 
think with them that the plan it 
contains may be ip any measure pro- 
ductive of good, that being the ouly 
object | have iu view, you will oblige 
me by giving it publicity. 
THOMAS FISHER. 

The adoption of Fellowship Fund 
Societies, by Unitarian congregations, 
seems to me the most likely, and at 
the same time the least objectionable 
means that can be resorted to, for 
promoting and encouraging the pro- 
gress of Unitarian principles; to ac- 
complish an object so desirable, an- 
nual associations in districts where 
congregations can conveniently unite, 
on which occasion appropriate dis- 
courses, delivered on the morning 
and evening of the day, would serve 
to demonstrate the importance and 
utility of such institutions. 

Fellowship Funds, I conceive, may 
be rendered beneficial far beyond our 
present calculation ; aud as part of a 
plan for the prosecution of such a 
purpose, | submit.that a committee 
of twelve gentlemen (with power to 
add to their number) of known pro- 
perty and talent, should be formed in 
Lotidon ; seven of whom should be 
a quorum, who sheuld appoint their 
Secretary, and with him, the com- 
mittees of Fellowship Fuuds in the 
country should correspond. 

I then propose that every Unitarian 
Fellowship Fund Society should ap- 
propriate annually a certain portion 
of their receipts, to be forwarded to 
the committee in London, to form 
one general fund or stock, which shall 
be disposed of by a majority of the 
committee, on praper application be- 
ing made to them. 

It is necessary that the purposes 
should be in some measure defined, 
for which this fund is proposed to be 
raised; and building places for Uni 
tarian worship should be the principal 
object, in addition to which, large 
and expensive repairs may be col 
sidered, The donations for each por 
pose to be regulated in the following 
manner: for building places of wor 
ship, the donation in one year not to 
exceed £200; and for repairs, where 
the fair estimate shall amouut to of 
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exceed eighty pounds, a donation of a Fellowship Fund, which as it isa 


£50; or perhaps the following may 
be deemed preferable to allowing mo- 
ney for repairs, viz. @ donation not 
exceeding 25. to be applied accord- 
ing to the following plan; to such 
Unitarian minister, whose yearly in- 
come from his congregation does not 
exceed the sum of 35/1. per annum, a 
donation not exceeding 25/.; not hav- 
ing more than 40/., a donation not to 
exceed 20/.; not more than 45/, to 
have 15/.; and not more than 50/., 
to have 10/. 

If after these donations a surplus 
should yet remain, | suggest that the 
whole of such surplus should be ap- 
plied to the classical instruction of 
such youths as may be designed for 
the Unitarian ministry, and whose 
circumstances in life may require it. 

With regard to the manner in 
which money is to be raised to answer 
the end designed, the following cal- 
culation will, | trust, be found rather 
under than overrated. Taking for 
ogg that there are in the king- 

two hundred Unitarian congre- 
— that could afford from their 
ellowship Funds the small sum of 
seven pounds ten shillings per annum, 
to be remitted to’ the General Fellow- 
ship Fund Committee in London, it 
would form a sum of one thousand 
five hundred pounds per annum, and 
would assist iu building five places of 
Worship annually ; and if the remain- 
der should not be applied to repairs, 
it may be found highly beneficial in 
the cases of ministers as before-men- 
tioned. The contributions ought not 
to be confined to the sum of seven 
pounds ten shillings per annum; but 
as asum should be fixed, that sum is 
the lowest that ought to be remitted 
or accepted, as it would seem rather 
Unjust that a congregation remitting 
fifty shillings, or even five pounds per 
‘mum, should receive the same ad- 
Vantages as those who subscribe seven 
Pounds ten shillings, or probably 
more, and who could not be allowed 
fo receive more than the sums fixed 
by the regulation. I conceive that no 
congregation would require a place 

Worship to be built for them, un- 

§ there was a reasonable prospect 
of its being filled with hearers; there- 

every congregation, wherever 
y May assemble, should set on foot 


small subscription of only one penny 
a- week to those who do not choose or 
cannot afford to pay more, is conse- 
quently liable to the fewest possible 
objections, It seems necessary as a 
matter of regulation, that those only 
who have Fellowship Funds, and can 
contribute their annual seven pounds 
ten shillings, should be allowed to 
receive. the donations for building or 
repairs. With respect to the plan 
mentioned for ministers, it should be 
left to the committee to manage ac- 
cording to the best of their judg- 
ment; as congregations who may 
want, and thankfully receive such a 
donation for a minister, may neithet 
want buildings nor repairs. 

Fellowship Funds, if persevered in 
generally, and the remittances annu- 
ally made, would keep the Loudon 
General Fellowship Fund Committee 
in a state of perpetuity, with ample 
means to meet the various require- 
ments which may be made of them. 

| by no means wish to divert the 
Fellowship Funds from their original 
purpose, one part of which is to dis- 
tribute Unitarian tracts in their im- 
mediate neighbourhood ; but as ano- 
ther part of the plan is to render as- 
sistance to such coagregations as may 
be building or wishing to build places 
of worship, | think the plan now sub- 
mitted is calculated to answer that 
eud, and will, if acted upon, prevent 
in a great measure the necessity of 
congregations sending their pastors 
round the kingdom, as is now fre- 
quently done, to make collections at 
an unavoidable expense, nearly equal 
in some cases to 25 per cent. on the 
amounts collected. A_ Fellowship 
Fund society, if conducted with spirit, 
will afford seven pounds ten shillings 
per annum, independent of what may 
be employed in the distribation of 
tracts at home, and thus become more 
extensively beneficial. J have here 
given outlines of a plan which I am 
aware may be improved upon, and 
for that purpose I leave it to more 
comprehensive and intelligent minds. 
I hope it will tend to place Fellow- 
ship Funds in a more important point 
of view, and in some degree stimulate 
to a more general adoption of them. 


a 
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On the Contents of the Book of 
Revelation. 


No. IV. 


AVING, in the preceding Es- 
}t says, [pp- 42, 113 and 317,] 
gone through those periods that are 
past, we have now arrived at those 
parts of the Revelation which are to 
us of the greatest importance, being 
that period in which we live. 

Chap. xiv. giving a description of 
Jesus and the church of the first-born, 
opens with the sounding of the se- 
venth and last war trumpet, and con- 
sequently with the rise of the second 
beast, mentioned in the last Essay. 
‘This chapter is, therefore, at the head 
of those scenes in which God is ma- 
nifesting unto men that he has now 
taken into his own hands fis great 
power, that by it he may compel the 
hingdoms of this world to hecome the 
kingdoms of our God and his Messiah. 
This most admirable scene is descrip- 
tive of the characters of those who 
are appointed to rule the nations—of 
that church which, taught by the 
apostles and martyrs, shall establish 
upon earth a kingdom that shall swal- 
low up all the kingdoms of this world. 
These characters are free from every 
stain of idolatry : without considering 
consequences they obey Jesus alone: 
where he goes they go, and stop 
where he stops: his precepts and his 
actions are their law, and his will is 
their delight: their words are since- 
rity, and their consequent actions are 
faultless before God. 

Chap. xiv. 6,7. A messenger, fly- 
ing rapidly, proclaims the gospel to 
ll nations, commanding to prepare 
against impending judgment, by giv- 
ing glory to God the Creator. 

Ver. 8. A second messenger fol- 
lows him, proclaiming the fall of Ba- 
bylon, i.e. the overturning of the 
whole Western Roman Empire. 

Vers. 9—11. He is followed by a 
third messenger proclaiming the cer- 
tain temporal desolations and eventual 
destruction of the empires of this 
world, connected with the beast, and 

of the equal certainty of those who 
will uphold them being the partakers 
im their punishment. 

These three messengers do not 
come from the heaven of power to 
execute judgment, but rapidly fly in 
succession, proclaiming to all in and 


under power the coming judgments, 
and the reason why they are sent, that 
the one true God, the Creator and Pre. 
server of all, may have that homage 
from man which is his right. This 
chapter is an iwtroduction to the 
pouring out of the phials, which may 
be considered as the seven periods of 
succeeding judgments, which are an. 
nounced as taking place under the 
seventh trumpet, to break to pteces 
the fourth empire of Daniel. This 
introduction so closely corresponds 
with the message delivered to the 
sixth state of the church, that it will 
most properly come in here, 

Chap. iii. 7—13. ‘The Philadel- 
phian church, or the church of bro- 
therly love, that state of Christianity 
which followed the Sardinian or Re- 
formed church, whose state closed 
with the political events which took 
place, when one tenth part of the 
Roman empire fell by a_ political 
earthquake in 1701. This church is 
foretold by Daniel, in his last chapter, 
as lasting seventy five years, or the 
period between the 1260 and 1335 
vears, and to be divided into two 
periods of thirty and forty-five years: 
the first period overturning the go- 
vernments of the Western Rome, and 
closing with the first restoration of a 
part of the nation of Israel, and the 
forty-five years for preparing the Eas- 
tern nations for those events that are 
to take place at the grand restoration 
of Israel. 

This period of Christianity corre- 
sponds with the title given to this 
church, The present state of sects and 
parties among Christians is more com- 
plete in the essential of true Chiristi- 
anity, fraternal affection and mutual 
kindness, than has been before since 
the Ephesian Church state. Its next 
character is, “1 have placed before 
thee an open door which none can shut.” 
Look at the state of religion in Eu- 
rope, and the universal spread of the 
Scriptures, and say if God has not 
indeed opened a door for divine truth 
in all nations. The next character 
of the Christian church at this period 
is, that she has but little strength. 
but has not denied the name of Gee, 
Compare this with the message of the 
angel in chap. xiv. 7, to proclaim the 
Divine unity and creatorial greatness 
How few were they who, in 179) 
did not ascribe to the creature the 








that belonged to the Creator ? 
But since that period how rapidly 
have the numbers increased, and their 
boldness in the cause of truth has 
increased with their increase! 

The next promise is, that those who 
call themselves peculiarly the people 
of God, shall come and take instruc- 
tion at their feet. ‘This has been 

rtly fulfilled, and daily increasing 
numbers do this. 

We next have a promise, that be- 
cause they guard the Scriptures and 
regulate their doctrines, their manners 
and their practices, by that history 
of the divine patience towards man, 
God will, by their manners, doctrines 
and practices, guard them from those 
awful trials that are coming upon the 
whole habitable globe, to try the inha- 
bitants of the earth. This promise 
accords with the threats of the two 
messengers, who proclaim the de- 
struction of the confused political reli- 
gions of the Western Roman empire, 
and shew the Christian, who hath 
ears to listen to it, that the only path 
he has for safety, is in the path of 
religious duty. ‘The space is but short, 
when in the way of providence the 
victory will be given to those who 
retain their confidence in the practice 
of the divine commands, and regulate 
all their religious actions by New- 
Testament authority, and not by the 
precepts of men, or the authority of 
councils or churches, or the pernicious 
and accommodating doctrine of hu- 
man oppressors—expediency. Re- 
turging, therefore, back to chap. xiv. 
1, we may say, that there is pro- 
phetically given strong inducement to 
the Christian, to cause him to give his 
Whole attention to Scripture obedi- 
euce; for, in this period of general 
trouble, “ Here is manifested the pa- 
hence of the saints,” here are they who 
keep the commands of God and the faith 
¥ domes And the prophetic spirit 

this period pronounces them 
who die during it peculiarly blessed : 
ver. 13, For henceforth they who die 
m the Lord, not only rest from their 
Thee but their works follow them. 
y live, they survive, they take 
root, they subdue the kingdoms 
earth to God and his Christ. 
hate "p. Xiv. 14—16, describes the 
of ter of the world. The language 
. 13, proves the reaping of 
VOL, XIv. 3k 
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the harvest to be figurative of divine 
judgments. If the harvest precedes 
the phials, it must allude to those 
events which took place prior to the 
full establishment of the image of the 
beast, by the confederation of the 
Rhine. But as the seventh seal in- 
cluded the seven trumpets, so the 
seventh trumpet includes the seven 
phials. | conclude that this is a sum- 
mary description of the pouring out 
the phials upon the Continental part 
of Europe; and that we must refer to 
them for the manner in which the 
earth was to be reaped. 

Vers. 17—20, describe the vintage 
being trodden without the city. Is 
this without the Roman empire? Or 
is it without the city of Rome, as 
giving the denomination to the whole 
empire? If the harvest alludes to 
the events that took place before the 
destruction of the confederacy of the 
Rhine, this vintage was trodden in 
the empire of Russia without the 
Roman empire. But if the harvest 
does include the phials, as 1 have 
no doubt it does, then the vintage 
would be trodden without the Ro- 
man city; and it is remarkable, says 
Mede, that St. Peter's patrimony 
reaches from the walls of Rome to the 
river Po and the marshes of Verona, 
and contains the space of 200 Italian 
miles, or 1600 furlongs, being the vast 
dimensions of this slaughter of the 
vintage. And by comparing this vin- 
tage with chap. xvi. 12—16, the bat- 
tle of Armageddon, and chap, xtx. 17 
—21, no one can well hesitate to 
pronounce them to be one and the 
sume event, and such a one as can 
only lead to the effects foretold to 
follow the seventh phial. 

Chap. xv. This chapter describes 
the importance of the prediction by 
the solemnity of its preparation, and 
also the scene of action, the Temple, 
the church, that portion of the 
world which denominates itself Chris- 
tian ; and the last verse gives us to 
understand, that though many at- 
tempt to enter into the Temple, 1. e. 
as | understand it, to observe only 
those regulations as a church that the 
Lord of the church has ordvined, yet 
none will be successful till the phials 
have, by divine judgment, destroyed 
the Antichristian powers. 

Chap. xvi. 1. The command is 
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given to these messengers of God to 
commence their judgments. Ver. 2. 
The first messenger, like the first 
trumpet, pours his phial upon the 
earth, and appears to be those seven 
judgments which fell upou the Aus- 
trian beast and the German domi- 
niovs, and those parts which made 
afterwards a government resembling 
that of Old Rome, and which made 
the whole body politic of Germany, 
Tyrol, Switzerland, Italy, Spain and 
Portugal ulcerated (1 Kings viii. 39) 
by its pestiferous toach. 

Ver. 8. The second messenger 
pours his phial out upon the sea, 
xvi. 15, said to be on peoples, multi- 
tudes, nations and languages. ‘This 
phial fell, therefore, on the govern- 
ments of the nations of the Western 
Roman empire, aud killed them. 

Vers 4—7. The third messenger 
pours his upon the rivers and foun- 
tains of war, and they become blood. 
This corresponds with the third trum. 
pet of war, which dried up the re- 
sources of Old Rome. In prophetic 
language rivers denote justruction, 
avd fountains, of course, the smaller 
sources which feed them, Psa. xxxvi. 
8; xlvi 4; John iv. 14; vii. 38; 
Rev. xxii. 1, 2. The drains by war 
in Old Rome were replaced by the 
reflowing of the Barbarian nation to 
that sea of wealth and power. — It is 
arts, sciences and commerce that pro- 
duce the same effect in modern time, 
and this phial heing poured out upon 
all the seats of science in Europe, and 
commerce being destroyed, dried up 
the leading inducements for inter- 
course of nations throughout the Eu- 
ropean Continent. 

Vers. 8,9. The fourth messenger 
poured out his phial upou the sun, 
and he was permitted to scorch men 
with fire. ‘Uhe consequence of a par- 
tial eclipse of the sun of Roman power, 
nnder the fourth trumpet, seated the 
Barbarians on the throne of Rome. 
So the fourth phial, by causing the 
huntsmaa of France, the son of the 
Roman empire, to rouse from his icy 
den the northery bear, caused him to 
turn from the pursuit. And the con- 
sequence was, that France being pur- 
sued, raised such sudden and immense 
armies, that the whole of the German 
empire was scourged with the devas- 
tations of war; but the successful Rus- 


sians, Austrians, Prussians, Swedes, 
&e., have not given glory to God by 
repenting of their past despotism, and 
establishing in place of it civil and 
religious liberty. 

Vers. 10, 11. The fifth messenger 
poured out his phial on the throne of 
the beast, and his kingdom was dark. 
ened, &c. This appears to be the 
unseating the emperor from the throne 
of imperial power, and eclipsing the 
splendour of his kingdom. And as 
the prophecy foretells of that king- 
dom, it has happened that, notwith- 
standing the divine judgments upon 
it, instead of repenting of their past 
wickedness, they have returned back 
to their impurities, superstitions and 
persecutions, and blasphemed the 
Creator of heaven and earth. 

Ver. 12, describes the sixth mes- 
senger as pouring out his phial on the 
Euphrates. It was the sixth trumpet 
which unloosed the Euphratic horse- 
men or Turkish power. In 1402 they 
first besieged Coustantinople, which 
was saved through the defeat of Ba- 
jazet by Tamerlane. —[t was again 
besieged by Amurath II. 1422, and 
saved by becoming tributary, and was 
at last taken A. D. 1453, by Ma- 
hommed, the seventh emperor. 1x. 
15. The Turks were appointed for 
dominion 391 years, 15 days. The 
first time they laid Christian princes, 
rather the head of the Eastern Chris- 
tian, under tribute, was A. D. 1422. 
Add to this 391 years, it will bring 
to 1813 for the period of beginning 
to dry up their strength, and in about 
thirty years from that time to retake 
Constantinople from them. What 
events, therefore, are now to take 
ploce must be at hand to weaken, but 
not to destroy, this power, but to 
make them consent, by choice oF 
compulsion, to the return of the kings 
of the East, of the Jewish nation, t0 
Palestine. Daniel, | think, speaks , 
this period as being (xt. 11) thirty 
years after the close of the 1260 days, 
and that forty-five years bey ond this 


period should be their final restoration. 


Vers. 13—21, describe the ae 
out of the seventh phial. From ver. 


12 to 14, describes the means? 
which it will be accomplished. + dom 
Christian 


15, 16, are a caution to the Ch 
that he may not be involved in m 
awful contest described xix. ll— 
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Ver. 17, describes the pouring out 
of this last phial, which is to com- 
lete the divine judgments upon the 
Antichristian powers, by pouring it 
on the heavens, or seat of political 
power; and vers. 18, 19, declare the 
consequences, that the capitals of all 
the nations of the Western Roman 
empire shall be destroyed, and every 
state overturned, and that empire 
which has for so many ages been di- 
vided into ten states, shall, by this 
political earthquake, be divided into 
three. Thus it would appear, that as 
it took about thirty years to unite the 
ecclesiastical power of the bishop of 
Rome to the civil power of the Ex- 
archate, and forty-five years more to 
complete its full establishment under 
Hildebrand, it will take thirty years, 
i.e. to A. D. 1821, to dissolve the 
unnatural union of church and state 
throughout Christendom, and by it 
open the temple of God, for all will- 
ing toenter in and worship. Fort y- 
five years farther leads to that grand 
period of A. D. 1866, when the Jews 
shall be completely restored, aud the 
thoasand years’ reign of the saints 
begin. That these judgments of God 
a Antichristianity are to be com- 
pleted at the commencement of the 
sounding of the seventh trumpet, | 
refer to x. 7. 
Chap. xvii. is the key given to the 
prophet to expound all that important 
rt of this book which regards the 
oman empire, and sufficiently ex- 
plains itself to the generality of read- 
ers. Chap. xviii. describes the con- 
sequences of the pouring out of the 
phials in the complete destruction of 
the Western empire and all its trading 
policy, and it would appear that the 
ouly mourners on this occasion are its 
kings, princes, military and naval offi- 
cers, and mercantile interest. It is a 
striking description of the Western 
empire and its feudal and mercautile 
policy. Its religion, its wars, its go- 
vernments, its revenues, are all trading 
Concerns. Vice and virtue, education 
and interest, birth and death, are all 
objects of traffic. 
hap. xix. 1—10, is the triumphant 
song of the church at the destruction 
of Antichrist, in conformity with the 
exhortation given xviii. 20. Vers. 
l1l—21, have been before noticed as 
“orresponding with the treading of 
the vintage and the great battle of 
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Armageddon. Here, then, | shall 
conclude with this observation, that 
Christians have done wrong in cen- 
suring the late Mr. Gibbon, for hav- 
ing ascribed the destruction of Rome 
to Christianity. It is to the honour 
of Christianity that, though it is not 
a religion of treasons or of contention, 
yet it makes the mind of man inde- 
pendent of tyrants and tyranny, and 
by the Christian glorying more in his 
endurance for truth and virtue, than 
oppression dare boast of its inflictions, 
it overcomes its oppressors by its vir- 
tue. It has thus destroyed Pagan 
Rome. It has nearly destroyed the 
beast, its successor, and its triumph 
will soon be complete, by its all-sub- 
duing principles rooting out oppres- 
sion from mankiud. 

— a 


An Epitaph on Mr. John Nedham, 
written by Charles Rozzil, a native 
Poet of Leicester. 

Contemplative inortal, arrest thy step, 

And fix thine eye on this tablet; 
But first clear it from the 
Beam of prejudice. 

The grave beneath 
Contains the body of 
JOHN NEDHAM, 

A man whose brilliant genius 
And benevolent heart, 
Rendered him at once 
Admired and respected. 
He ever suid to misery, 

‘¢ Share the gifts of Fortune!” 
Which kindness of disposition sometimes 
drove him 
Beyond the limits of prudence. 
Being a strenuous advocate for civil 
Aud religious liberty, 

He frequently shook the shallow-built 
towers 
Of tyranny and persecution. 

His religious system was Unitarian, 
Which he maintained tenacivusly. 
Tenets beyond his reason 
He neither assented to nor denied ; 
But trusting in God, 

All-wise and beneticent, 

He expired April 18, 1791, 

Aged 32, 

Calm and unshaken in 
His opinions. 
re 

Rhyd-y- Penna, near Cardiff, 

Sir, July 11, 1819. 

T has often been a matter of regret 
l to me, that | have not been able 
to wp to “the friendly objections 
of L. J. J.,” as | expressed my hope 
of doing “ ere long.” [Mon. Repos. 
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XII. 665, XIII. 28, and p. 367 of 


the last Number.] He will, how- 
ever, remember, that it was made to 
depend upon my finding “ an hour 
of leisure.” Now those who kuow 
my manner of living, well know that 
an hour of leisure is not frequently 
my portion; and | know no subject 
which requires more of quiet, unin- 
terrupted thought, than the one on 
which he has proposed his objections. 
Perhaps | should not go too far if I 
state, that since | wrote in reference 
to them, | have not enjoyed the abi- 
lity to devote my mind to the subject, 
without some other claim more imme- 
diately requiring my attention or ex- 
ertions. I see, at present, no prospect 
of being able to redeem my pledge, 
in the way | should wish; but having 
already embodied my thoughts in a 
less philosophical, but probably not 
less useful form, (viz. in a Lecture 
delivered on the subject of Divine 
Influences, in Lewin's Mead Meeting, 
Bristol, and, subsequently, in George's 
Meeting, Exeter,) | hope to send 
you, sufficiently early for the next 
Repository, a copy of that Lecture; 
= | hope that this will at least serve 
to shew, that the expressions | have 
myself employed, aud most, if not all, 
of those which L, J. J. has quoted 
from others, are perfectly consistent, 
not only with those sound views of 
Divine agency on which the lan- 
guage of prayer is founded, and with- 
out which it would commonly be 
unmeauing, but with what he seems 
to consider as inconsistent with it, 
Unitarianism also. 

As | do not believe, any more than 
Dr. J., that we have any reason “ to 
expect, at this time, such agency of 
the wo ee Being, as is not to be 
referred to the regular operation of his 
established laws,” | hope he will be 
able to come nearer to me than at 
pe he thinks probable. I suspect 

have myself gone through the pro- 
cesses of thought, on which his diffi- 
culties are founded; and I rejoice in 
freedom from those difficulties. It has 
afforded me rest and comfort. 

Two evenings ago, | received from 
my highly-valued friend, Mr. W. B. 
Kennaway, the affecting, though not 
painful intetligence of the death of our 
common friend, the Rev. Joseph Bret- 
land, of Exeter. 1 doubt not that a 
suitable notice will be sent to your 





Obituary, of the departure of this 
servant of God; and I trust it will be 
followed by a more extended memoir; 
but the affectionate and respectful 
attachment which, for no small part 
of my life, I have felt towards him, 
would not allow me to close my letter 
without adverting to the event which 
has finally terminated our intercourse 
on earth. L. CARPENTER. 
——— 
Glasgow, 
Sir, February 10, 1819. 
HE following, with a few trifling 
alterations, is a copy of a letter 
which was written and sent to the 
Rev. Ralph Wardlaw, of this city, 
about the time he commenced his 
Monthly Evening Discourses, on 
what he calls “ The Socinian Con- 
troversy.” . J. M. 
“ Rev. Str, 

“It was with pleasure | heard that 
you had commenced a course of lec- 
tures, to be continued on the evening 
of the first Sabbath of every month, 
on the doctrines of the Trinity and 
Supreme Deity of Jesus Christ. Your 
first lecture I did not hear, not know- 
ing of it until it was delivered ; but 
as | intend, God willing, to be a stated 
hearer during the remainder of the 
course, and as, I presume, one object 
you have in view is the conversion of 
Unitarians, 1 beg leave to propose a 
few queries, your taking notice of 
which, in some of your following 
lectures, will greatly oblige, not only 
your present correspondent, but many 
others also, who, like him, will be 
anxious to hear you. 

“ If, as Trinitarians assert, there be 
three persons in the Godhead, the 
Father, the Son and the Holy Ghost, 
my first query is, Whether are these 
three to be considered as three dis- 
tinct, intelligent Beings, or three dis- 
tinct parts of the same intelligent 
Being? This I consider as a very 
important question in relation to the 
doctrine of the Trinity; for it must 
be obvious to every reflecting mind, 
that the three persons who compose 
it, must either be three distinct Be- 
ings, and, consequently, three distinct 
Gods; or, three distinct parts of the 
same Being, and, consequently, thet 
each person must be only a third part 
of God. 

“ The late Mr. Archibald M‘Leas, 
of Edinburgh, in an Essay 00 











Divinity and Sonship of Christ, pub- 
lished in the year 1805, speaks of 
some having handled the personal 
distinction of the Divine Three, in 
such a manner as to slide insensibly 
into the doctrine of three Gods, 
though the Scriptures clearly declare 
there is but one. And allow me to 
ak, Rev. Sir, who has haudled, or 
who indeed can handle this distinction 
without insensibly sliding into the 
same doctrine? Mr. M‘Lean himself, 
though he blames others, has been 
ity in this respect, as will appear 
from the following observation, which 
occurs in his letter on the Souship 
of Christ, published in the year 1788. 
After expressing his belief in the im- 
portant doctriue of the Divine Unity, 
he proceeds, page 2, to state his sen- 
timents on the doctrine of the Trinity, 
in the following manuer:—‘ The same 
inspired writers, says he, ‘ also hold 
forth a plurality of subsistents or per- 
sons in the one undivided Godhead, 
who equally possess the whole of the 
divine nature in all its boundless per- 
fections.’ Now what is this but sliding 
insensibly into the doctrine of three 
Gods? For if the subsistents or per- 
sons in this plurality be distinct, the 
one from the other, and Mr. M‘lLeau 
admits that they are, then to all in- 
tents and purposes they must be three 
distinct Gods. Mr. M*‘Lean, in the 
fourth page of his letter, has another 
observation which proves, if it prove 
any thing, the same doctrine of three 
distinct Gods. * We must not ima- 
give,’ savs he, ‘that the Godhead 
can he divided, so that each person 
should possess a part thereof, for that 
would destroy the divinity of every 
oneofthem : for whatever is imperfect 
or partial cannot be God. If, then, 
the whole undivided Godhead, in all 
ts perfection and fulness, be pos- 
sessed by each person, it follows, — 
what follows >—* it follows,’ says he, 
‘that each of them must necessarily 
be eternal, unoriginated and self-exis- 
tent ;’ and he might have added, that 
of them is necessarily a distinct 
How absurd is it then to say 

(a8 the Commou Prayer Book of the 
Charch of England does), that the 
is God, that the Sou is God, 

a that the Holy Ghost is God, yet 
: "e are not three Gods, but one 
od! If this be not as absurd as if 
Were to assert that Paul was man, 
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that John was man, and that Peter 
was man, yet that they were not three 
men, but one map, I leave you to 
judge. 1 

“ Another query, which I would 
propose to your serious consideration, 
is suggested by the following passage 
of Scripture, Acts x. 88: * God 
anointed Jesus of Nazareth with the 
Holy Ghost.” If by God, in this 
passage, we are to understand the 
Father, and this | suppose will be 
readily granted, then we have the 
whole three persons in the Trinity 
distintly mentioned ; and the apostle 
Peter's assertion (upon the Trinitarian 
hypothesis) will amount to this, that 
the first person iv the Trinity anointed 
the second person with the third 
person. Now my query is, With 
what propriety can one person be 
said to be anointed with another per- 
son? | can easily conceive of one 
person anointing another with oil, as 
Samuel did Saul, when he anointed 
him to be a king; but to say that one 
divine person anointed a second di- 
vine person with a third divine per- 
son, appears to be as absurd as to 
assert, that the apostle Paul anointed 
the apostle Peter with the apostle 
John. 

“ If it should be said, that by the 
Holy Ghost, in the above passage, is 
intended not the person, but the mira- 
culous powers of the Holy Ghost, I 
would ask, If Jesus of Nazareth had 
a divine nature, what powers could 
the Holy Ghost communicate to him 
which he did not possess before ? 
Was his divine nature, in consequence 
of its union with the human, inca- 
pable of working miracles without 
the aid of the Holy Ghost? If the 
doctrine of a Trinity, or three persons 
in the Deity, the same in substance, 
and equal in power and glory, be 
ouce admitted, it will be difficult to 
altach any meaning to the apostle’s 
assertion in the above passage. But 
if we cousider Jesus Christ as simply 
a man—‘ A man (as Peter elsewhere 
expresses himself) approved of God 
among the Jews, by miracles and 
signs aud wonders, which God did 
by him'—and the Holy Ghost as the 
power of God communicated to him, 
then the apostle’s assertion is easily 
understood. ‘This, Rev. Sir, is the 
light in which Unitariaus view the 
apostle’s assertion, and this view of il 
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is supported by the connexion in 
which the assertion stands. ‘* God 
anointed Jesus of Nazareth wiih the 
Holy Ghost and with power; who 
went about doing good, and healing 
all that were oppressed with the devil, 
for God was with him. ‘That is, God 
was with him by that divine power 
which he communicated to him, and 
by which he performed all those 
mighty works w hich proved that he 
was sent of God. It was by the 
finger or power of God that Jesus cast 
out demons. It was the Father who 
dwelt in him who did the works; 
and hence he acknowledged that of 
his own self he could do nothing. 
But if Jesus possessed a divine nature 
of his own, all the works which he 
did he could have done as well without 
the Father as with him. 

“ Another query, which I would 
propose, is suggested by the following 
passage of Scripture, Luke xxii. 43: 
* And there appeared unto him (Jesus) 
an angel from heaven strengthening 
him. Now my query is, If Jesus 
were a compound being, that is, both 
God and man in one person, what 
strength could an angel from heaven, 
oreven a host of angels, communicate 
to such a being? Could an angel, 
or ten thousand times ten thousand 
angels, give strength to him, by whose 
power, and for whose pleasure, all 
things are and were created? Such 
an idea, surely, can never enter into 
the mind of a rational being. 

** If it should be said that the angel 
was sent from heaven to strengthen, 
not his divine, but his Awman nature, 
I would ask, Did the divine nature 
forsake the human in the time of dis- 
tress? If this was actually the case, 
what shall we say then wifh respect 
to the dignity, the infinite dignity, of 
the sutlerer, an expression frequently 
used by reputed orthodox teachers ? 
if the divine nature of Christ did not, 
aud could not suffer, (and this even 
Trinitarians will allow,) then the suf- 
ferings of Christ were the sufferings 
of a mere man; and if the divine na- 
ture did not forsake the human, but 
supported it under all its sufferings, 
then my query, as stated above, re- 
mains im all its force; namely, what 
strength could an angel communicate 
to a being who is both God and man 
iM he person ’ 


Hoping, Rev. Sir, that you will 





to Dr. Priestley. 


take these queries into Vour serious 
consideration, that you will take no. 
tice of them in the course of your 
monthly evening lectures, and ‘that 
you will excuse my freedom, 
“Tam, Rev. Sir, 
“ Your sincere wellwisher, 
“JOHN MALCOM. 
“ February 19, 1813.” 


A 


Litton, near Dorchester, 
Sir, January 21, 1819, 

FEW days ago, | met with 

the following Epistle, addressed 
to Dr. Priestley, published in the 
Monthly Miscellany for July 1774. 
From the style Lam inclined to ascribe 
it to the pen of the late Dr. Geddes ; 
if so, it is another proof of the con- 
geniality that exists between reputed 
heterodoxy and liberality of senti- 
ment. Searcely any age before has 
produced two such celebrated arch- 
heretics, so widely different in their 
religious opinions, and yet so cordially 
united in friendship as those eminent 
Roman and Protestant divines. There 
is not, perhaps, much poetical beauty 
to recommend it to attention, yet this 
deficiency is, in some measure, Com- 
peusated by the lively imagination 
that conceived it, and by the candid 
spirit in which it is written, If you 
can affurd room for it, it may possibly 
afford to some of your readers as 


much amusement as it has to 
J. R. SEAWARD. 


An Epistle to Dr. Priestley, in imita- 
tion of Horace's “ Integer Vit®, 
&e. 


The man whose nobler heart disdains 
A sordid education's chains, 
And free from superstition’s load, 
Obeys, and still enjoys his God, 
Needs neither popes’ nor bishops’ blessing 
To fix that faith his heart has rest ™, - 
And asks Divinity alone 
To teach him what to do or shun. 


Whether abroad the ample page 
Of public life his thoughts engage, 
Or social duties ask his care, 
Or meagre want prefers its prayer, 
Or deep distress with downcast eyes, 
Or guilt as low in woke lies, 
Excite the pity of his breast ;—— 
Through all, with heaven and love possesty 
He acts the part his Gud design’d, 
And shews his image on his mind. 


As late I took the ev'ning air, 
And meditation sooth'd my care, 





Hush'd were my griefs, and all was free 
Tv love, to liberty and thee, 

A bigot pass’d, whose every feature 
Declar'd the rancour of bis nature, 

A frowning, scowling, bitter creature ; 

His brow, not gentle love could clear, 

But dark anathema sat there. 


He looked to heav’n, but "twas to see 
A furious God who hated me; 
Then turned precipitate away, 
As if it "twere hell itself to stay 
With one who could not think that God 
Delighted in his creature's blood, 
And had elected bim through favour, 
Aud reprobated me for ever. 
A bigot, Sir,—but let him rest, 
Wrapt in the gloom that suits him best ; 
And (as “twill serve the point as well), 
Figure him by a parallel. 
Geneva, that with fire aud faggot 
Barat poor Servetus for a maggot; 
Paris, or Lisbon, or Madrid, 
Where you and I should risque a head 
"Midst holy wars, for holy bread, 
Will furnish you with instances 
Enough to let you know who ’tis. 


But why for samples should I roam 
When we may find them nearer home ? 
And need not move a step beyond us, 

To see poor dismals in the jaundice : 

That jaundice of theology, 

Which gives to objects its own dye; 

And makes them think that God loves 
none 

But those whom they have fix’d upon :— 

Men who have squared their lives and no- 
tions 

By Calvin's laws and institutions. 


Place me amongst the sons of thunder, 
Who roar to make the vulgar wonder; 
And stare, and stamp, and damn in non- 

sense, 
To wake the devil in the conscience ; 
Or those soft sons of consolation, 
Who whine out tidings of salvation, 
And lull their auditors asleep, 
Ry telling them that grace is cheap, 
And may be had without much trouble, 
Por works are all an empty bubble : 
But splendid sins are best to cover 
A beart, by nature, foul all over. 


Place me with men ecclesiastic, 
® to the church, for living fast stick, 
And think us fools who will not eat 
ready eook’d and carved meat, 
Mery Queen Eliza, that she bishop, 
%0k so much pains to dress and dish up. 


, Place me with those who cover sin 
"any of the brethren, 
tthink damnation is the due 
fvery fault in me or you. 
O: ¢ me with churchmen or fanatics, 
' the full flock of wild erratics, 


Account of Bridel’s new Translation of the Book of Job. 


Whose fiery and eccentric fancies 
Lead them religious morice-dances, 


With any or with all these fix me, 
Though impudence and nonsense vex me, 
Yet still T hope to keep my temper, 

The man, the Christian, idem semper, 

Nor ever swerve in truth or love, 

Nor in the serpent lose the dove, 

Nor fear to say to this or th’ other, 

I'm Dr. Priestley’s friend and brother. 

CHARISTIDES. 
an 

Account of Bridel’s new Translation 
of the Book of Job. (From Chro- 
nique Rligieuse, Paris, 80 Novem- 

bre, 1818. Vol. 1. pp. 423—496.) 
The book of Job, recently translated by 

M. J. L. Bridel, professor of Oriental 

languages, and of the interpretation of 

the Sacred Writings, in the Academy 

of Lausanne, in 8vo. Paris, 1816, 


M BRIDEL’S translation of the 
LYE. book of Job is preceded by a 
long and learned introduction, de- 
voted to the examination of some 
subjects, which appear to him calcu- 
lated to facilitate the comprehension 
of that book. The subject of the book, 
to which book he gives the name of 
poem, because the greater part is 
written in verse, is the first object of 
his attention. 

The author thus expresses himself 
in page &: “ If there be a God, 
whence arises the moral and physical 
disorder which we perceive in the 
world? What is the cause and the 
end of those afflictions to which the 
virtuous are exposed in this world, 
whilst the wicked prosper and live 
happily? This is the problem, the 
resolution of which has in former 
times occupied so many wise men. 
Neither reason nor philosophy fur- 
nished them the means of resolving 
it, and with those unfaithful guides, 
they wandered in an endless laby- 
rinth. It was necessary that revela- 
tion should come to lift up the veil 
which hid the truth from our eyes.” 
This problem is the subject treated of 
in the book of Job. He then exa- 
mines whether Job be an historical 
personage; he believes that he is, and 
his conclusion seems to rest on solid 
reasons. He does not imagine this 
poem was spoken impromptu. He 
is convinced that we have it as ort- 


ginally composed, 
The epoch in which it was written 
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appears to him to be before the age 
of Moses, and at a period in which 
the Sémique families, who had settled 
themselves on the borders of the de- 
sert, began to acquire a taste for 
agriculture; about a hundred years 
after the children of Job [* les en- 
fans de Job”) had gone down into 
Egypt. He says that it is written 
neither in Arabic por in Hebrew, 
but in a dialect something between 
the Mosaical Hebrew and the Ara- 
bic; that is to say, in the Sémique 
language, such as was spoken in Idu- 
mea, when those variations of ex- 
pression which irrevocably separated 
the Mosaical Hebrew, were as yet 
undecided. ‘This idea led M. Bridel 
to attribute it to a Nachorite poet, who 
might have composed it in Idumea, 
before the age of Moses: He here 
undertakes to refute various objections 
to the hypothesis which attributes the 
composition of it to a Nachorite, and 
the objections to the antiquity of the 
work. He treats, with much learn- 
ing, of the different authors to whom 
it has been attributed ; after which 
he proceeds to the examination of its 
ingenious conception, of its arrange- 
ment, and of its merit. “ We must 
not,” says he, “ judge of the merit of 
this work by the rules of Aristotle, 
but by its own intrinsic worth and 
the effects it produces. And first, 
it is calculated strongly to interest 
readers of every age, sex aud condi- 
tion ; for it speaks to us continually of 
God and of man; and onevery occasion 
presents to our view the protection of 
the Creator and our own dependence, 
his power and our weakness, his 
greatness and our nothingness.” 

M. Bridel next speaks of Elihu and 
of his discourses, examining the dif- 
ferent opimions of the writers on this 
subject. He appears to favour those 
of M. Stihlmann, who is persuaded 
that the discourses of Elihu are an 
interpolation, and have no character 
of authenticity. As to the prologue 
and epilogue, which constitute the 
beginning and the end of the book, 
both written in prose, he thinks that 
we are authorized to believe them 
purely allegorical pieces, but which 
may have their foundation in the his- 
tory of some Eastern Emir. Rela- 
tively to the question of their being 
written by the same person, and 


during the same age as the poem, the 
author has given a dissertation which 
shews deep learning. 

Lastly, M. Bridel considers the 
book of Job canonical. “ This book 
bears internal marks of inspiration ; 
it is founded on the great principle of 
the Unity of God; a principle which, 
at that epoch, could be known only 
by revelation. The morality which 
it contains is excellent. It is in unison 
with Christ and his holy apostles.” 
He also believes that God has, in ay 
especial manner, watched over the 
preservation and integrity of the books 
of the Old Testament, and conse- 
quently over that of the book of Job. 
Which, however, has not prevented 
the transcribers from making faults 
of orthography, omissions and trans- 
positions: words, phrases, and even 
whole sentences, which had_ been 
omitted in the text, have been written 
in the margin, and afterwards again 
inserted in the text, &c. These cir- 
cumstances have had an influence on 
the arrangement of the book of Job. 
It has been thought that many words 
and passages have been changed, 
many sentences omitted; that varia- 
tions have been removed from the 
margin to the text, and that there 
have beeu considerable interpolations, 
as well as alterations. 

Such are the subjects which M. 
Bridel's introduction embraces. We 
do not profess to approve or disap- 
prove what he advances, The mere 
statement which we have placed be- 
fore our readers implies neither assent 
nor criticism. We cannot, however, 
help admiring M. Bridel's profound 
knowledge of the most ancient lan- 
guages, and his assiduity in endea 
vouring to render them serviceable to 
the Christian religion. The author 
proceeds to gives us a translation of 
the prologue of the book of Job; of 
the twenty discourses of which, ac- 
cording to him, the poetical part of 
the book is composed; of the epilogue, 
with an addition found in the Septu 
gint, and in the Version of Theodo- 
tion; and lastly, of the four discourse 
of Elihu. 

—— 

Sir, July 8, 1819. 
OBSERVE, at p. 555, (col | 
an inaccuracy which is, I belies, 

uot very uncommon among 
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tins. Sabbaths and Lord's-days are 

there mentioned as if they were con- 

yertible terms; whereas no terms in 
theology can be more distinct. The 

Sabbath, however it originated, was 

become, at the advent of Christ, ex- 
clusively Jewish. On that day, by 
divine direction, all business was 
rigorously prohibited, though not 
innocent amusement, as has been 
often, erroneously, supposed. Re- 
specting the occupation of the Lord’s- 
day, there is no trace of any prohibi- 
tion in the New Testament, vor can 
it be there discovered, that Christians 
are commanded, though they have 
been generally agreed, to meet spe- 
cially on that day for public worship 
and instruction ; a custom, the reli- 
gious expedience of which I am not 
inclined for a moment to dispute. 

Should R. F. be a Calvinist he may 
be disposed peculiarly to respect the 
ate of Celvin. In the Institutio 
(L. ii, C. viii. S. $S2—34), he willfinda 
view of this subject very different from 
that of the English and Scotch Puri- 
tans or the modern British Calvinists. 
A learned writer of the latter class, 
Dr. J. P. Smith, in his “ Scripture 
Testimony to the Messiah,” (1. 81,) 
censures Mr. Belsham’'s  well-sup- 
ported declaration, that “ any employ- 
ment, or any amusement, which is 
lawful on other days, is lawful on the 
Sunday.” Not that Mr. Belsham, or 
those who agree with him, would for- 
get Paul's distinction between the 
lawful and the expedient, or slight bis 
counsel, not to suffer their good to 
be evil spoken of. 

The Jearned writer endeavours, at 
the page I have quoted, to prejudice 
his readers against Unitarians, by 
representing those who imbibe “ the 
spirit of Unitarianism,” as disposed 
fo neglect a “ sacred obligation.” 
He had also examined the Institutio 
0 accurately as to decide (p. 78, 
rote), that “* Dr. Priestley’s Institutes, 
Considered with a view to its practical 

mngs only, forms a melancholy 
Contrast to Calvin's great work.” He 
could not then have been ignorant, 
from several passages in that work, of 
what it was beside his purpose to 
tcknowledga, that no two Christian 
ro though in such different ages 

» 80 widely separated on other 
Potts, had treated the question of 
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the holiness of Sunday more alike, 
than Calvin and Mr. Belsham. The 
learned author of the Scripture Testi- 
mony, probably kuew also from Owen, 
as quoted by Mather, in Elliot's Life, 
(Ed. 3, p. 29,) that there were in the 
seventeenth ceutury on sundry divines 
of the United Provinces,” not charged 
with any heresy, who called “ the 
doctrine of the Sabbath, Figmentum 
Anglicanum.” It is, however, too 
much to expect that Dr. J. P. Smith 
or any other learned Calvinist will 
hastily incur the odium of denouncing 
Calvin, us what his Judaizing, or 
rather Ultra-Judaizing followers in 
Great Britain, call a Subbath-dreaker. 

Should this representation of Cal- 
vin's anti-sabbatical notions be dis- 
puted, I am not destitute of authori- 
ties in its support. 

DOMINICUS. 
— 

Sir, 

BEG leave to call the attention 

of your readers to the following 
extraordinary position contained ina 
work, entitled “ Essays on the Wis- 
dom of God,” recently published by 
the Rev. Daniel Tyerman, a minister 
of the Independent denomination of 
Dissenters, residing at Newport, Isle 
of Wight. 

« The difficulty of meeting the 
claims of the moral government of 
God forms another obstacle to the 
salvation of man. As this govern- 
ment must be in all respects perfect, 
its claims must be honoured, with re- 
spect to man, before his salvation can 
he possible. Though by the fall, man 
has lost his ability to meet the claims 
of this moral government, yet he is 
still a subject of it, and is under the 
same obligations as ever to act agree- 
ably to its laws, for a loss of power to 
obey, by no means infers an exemption 
from obligation. Man is still within 


‘the sphere of this government, and God 


still demands a perfection of obedience, 
and threatens Linn with an eternity of 
punishment in case of non-compliance.” 

If this be justice, how falsely has 
the memory of an ancient potentate 
been columniated, bis name made a 
by-word and a reproach, and his 
conduct handed down to distant pos- 
terity as the model of injustice and 
oppression ! Pharaoh, it is true, re- 
quired the Israelites to produce the 
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same oumber of Dncks when he no 

faruished the straw whoch was 
requisite for their formation, bet he 
never prevented the people from 

ing where the secessary ma!c- 
rials were to be found. he might. i 
seems, not only have «bstained from 
giving thew straw, but might have 
absolutely put it out of their power 
to obtam it, and yet bave justly re- 
quired the same degree of successful 
exertion, since “a loss of power to 
obey, by no meaus infers an exemp- 
thos from oblizatwa” 

It would certainly be extremely 
unfair to consider any class of Cbris- 
tians as answerable for the opinions 
of one of its members. As, however, 
the Congregational Magazine, a work 
of extensve circulation aud hich or- 
thodox character, cumsiders the Aa- 
thor’s religious principles as “ invul- 
nerable,” and recommends the work 
to its readers as “ truly evangelical,” 
we must, | fear, consider Mr. Tver- 
man's opinions, as those of the deno- 
mination to which he belongs, and if 
so, what painful impressions crowd 
on the mind! It is well kaown that 
great exertions have been made of 
late to convert the Heathen; we have 
been told that their barbarities, the 
mere recital of which makes us shud- 
der, proceed entirely from an erro- 
neous faith: and it is triumphantly 
asked, How can we expect that the 
worshipers of Juggernaut should be 
kind and compassionate to their fel- 
low-creatures? If, however, they are 
to be taught in Mr. Tyerman’s theo- 
logical school, it is to be feared they 
will profit but little by the exchange. 
If they are to be told that God will 
eternally punish his creatures for the 
omission of duties he has denied them 
the ability to perform, they may still 
be cruel, vengeful and unjust, and 
still plead the example of the Deity 
whom they worship, in defence of 
their coudact. 

VECTIS. 


—— 
The Nonconformist. 
No. XII. 
On the Corporation and Test Acts. 

iy Corporation and Test Acts 
deeply affecting the civil in- 
terests of Nonconformists, | propose 
to make them the subject of the pre- 


sent paper. 


_The Corporation Act was passed ip 
1001, immediately after the Restor: 
thon, it enacts that no petsoe shail 
Dil aby employments relating to the 
goverument of ( orporatious, Boo 
shail not, withm a veer before hes 
appomiment, have taken the Sacgs 


ment of the a ord s “upper, a cording 
to the rites of the ( hurch of bE ogiaad 
m default of which his a .olment 
is declared to be » 

The Test Act was passed ip 1672, 


in a period of great fermeot aad de 
traction it ts entitled, “Ap Act 
for preventing Deogers which mai 
bappen from Popwrh Recusants 
Among other things, it is enacted, 
That every person that shall be ad- 
mitted mto any office, civd or mul 
tarv, or shall receive ans pay be 
reason of any patent or great, or shall 
have command or place of trust, or 
shzll be admitted mto anv services 
the Roval household, shall receive the 
Sacraméut of the Lord's supper, ac- 
cording to the usage of the Cherch of 
England, within three moaths after bs 
admittance, in some public Chorch, 
upoa some Lord's day, ummediatels 
after divine service aud sermon; aps 
person taking office or employment 
without this qualification, and being 
thereon lawfully convicted, is disabled 
from suing or using any action ie las, 
from being guardian of any child, or 
executor, or capable of any legacy or 
deed of yvift, aud forfeits the sum a 
£500, to be recovered by bim or them 
that shall sue for the same. 
Subsequent statutes have modified 
and softened these rigorous acts. Bs 
the 5 Geo. |. the election of a perses 
to a corporate office, who has net 
received the Sacrament accordiog te 
the usage of the Church of England, 
within twelve mouths preceding such 
election, does not make the office ab- 
solutely void, but voidable only ™ 
case he is prosecuted within #* 
months afterwards; but if he com 
tinues in office peaceably for #* 
months his election is as valid as if he 
had been qualified at first; and bs 
the 16 Geo. II. there is an enlarge 
ment of time as to the Test Act; #* 
thereby required that persons 
take the Sacrament withjo sx 
of their admittance to apy office, * 
receiving any employ ment, and if they 
be beyond sea at the time of thee 
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sdmittance withim six months 
their return to Enziand. 


Resides these mollifvimg ordinan: es, 
there ts 20 annual ludemennty Bul, 
which allows to persows wot having 
complied with the Test Act up to the 
beviewing of every Session of Parha 
went, sx mouths further in which te 
quali, after winch, should anv pro- 
ceedings commence On nHon-cOmy)it 
ance, they may be deferred by some 
legal process unt! the next Indemunrts 

so that the Test Act would 
seem to be 2 dead letter. 

The annus! relaxation of the Test 
Laws does wot, however, wholly set 
aude their operstion. But for the 
Bberal spirit of the times, they might 
be pet m force m sume cases of for- 
getfuluess or remissness, to the great 
Iecoavenience and vexation of the 
efeader against them. Upow suc- 
ceeding to an office of inheritance, | as 
SO cniry ts mecessary,) a person m@a\ 
suffer in consequence of the lapse of 
the six months before he has even 
setice of bis right having accrued. 
Aad, coutrary to the spirit of all law, 
the innocent may be made to suffer 
for the legally guilty, 2s no man (if 
the objection be taken in proper time 
cam recover a debt in an inferior 
court, over which an unqualified Cor- 
perator presides, nor can the election 
of a corporate officer, before magis- 
trates who have neglected to qualify, 
be supported. * 

ln reality, the Test Laws exclude 
almost al] such Dissenters as cannot 
coascieutiously conform occasionally 
to the Church of England ; few 
choosing to risk the dangers of setting 
them at defiance. 

And, by their indirect operation, 

keep up a line of distinction 
between the Dissenters and others 
throughout the community geverally. 
Were they abolished, it is scarcely to 
be expected that one of the Inus of 
Court would continue to exact the 
Secramental Test, + or that the two 


tee 








* Case of the Prot Diss. p. 3. 

+“ Till some time in the reign of 
= the Second, all students of the 
were obliged tw receive the Sacrameat 
sccording to the rites of the Church of 
fatlesd, before they were admitted to 
— The Society of Lincoln's Inn 
discontinued the practice. The Inner 
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L anvernties would maetam their hard 
tests of Subscription. 
But were the Test Laws entorely 
harm ess, that corcomstance would be 
t reasou for thetr express repeal. 
i») ust and tegoled lews, though 
counteracted by wise aod humane be 
ut alive pPrO’ tse us. are Jnmhonourable 
to the commuurty whech suffers them 
to remain as ws Nor cow they be 
considered 2s mnoxtous, if they operate 
a3 a tax upon houeour and couscrence, 
f they dovide » nalioe into parties and 
engender dmcontent im the weaker 
aod msolenmce in the Mrouger, aad 
above all, of they pervert rehgion into 
an wstrument of worldly policy, snd 
especially of mischrev ous faction. * 
The Sacramental Test is an ano 
maly iv political regulatiloas.? No 





Temple and Middle Temple bave since 
followed the example; burt, te the dis- 
grace of Gray's leu, it ts smell required 
there.” See “the Rig he of Protestant Dis- 
seaters to a Complete Tuleratiwa,” 2od ed. 
1789, p. 1 This valuable pamphlet, at- 
tributed to a gentleman yet living, bigh 
ia the profession of the law, well deserves 
to be repablished: it would convey mach 
important kuowledge and truth to that 
generation of Protestant Dimeoters which 
bas grown up Since its Grst eppearauce. 

* “4 vast variety of eccepations and 
offices fall within the provisions of the 
Test Act. The gradations are almest iaf- 
nite between the Lord High Chancellor of 
Great Britain and the bumble bag-de- 
stroyer to bis Majesty. The Postmaster 
Geeeral is ia a civil office, and has autho- 
rity derived from the Kung ; so that the 
proprieters of mail coaches throagbout the 
kingdom, baving places of trust under 
him, might, if the Act was strictly exe- 
cuted, be obliged te receive the Sacra- 
ment, according to the rites of the Church 
of Eegland. May we set congratelate 
our country op its wonderful uniformity of 
religion, whea not even a bug can be de- 
stroyed within the purliews of the royal 
household, but by the hallowed Gagers of 
a communicant ; nor a post letter conveyed 
to any part of the kingdoa by horses be- 
longiag to a Protestant lssenter a 
Right of Protest Diss. p 41 

In former times the taking of the Saera- 
ment, according to the usage of the Chareh 
of Eugland, was insisted upon as & pre- 
vious qualification to obtain licences to sell 
ale’ 

+ The Author just quoted states, p. 63, 
&e. a singular practical absurdity in the 
Test Laws. “ By the Act of Union the 
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people on the face of the earth, except 
the English, ever dreamed of sucha 
measure of fitness for civil office. It 
does not ascertain a man's talents or 
virtues, or Christian futh, or even his 
sanity of mind, It proves nothing 
but his desire of office, and bis power 
of swallowing a morsel of bread and a 
drop of wine. 

The object of the Test is to keep 
out Nonconformists from places of 
trust and power: but it does not 
answer this end. Some Dissenters 
can allow themselves (I say not how 
consistently) to conform in this par- 
ticular. The only persons that can 
be stopped by the bar of the Commu- 
nion ‘lable are those that possess nice- 
ness of honour and scrupulosity of 
conscience. If amongst the Dissenters 
there be persons whom the oath of 
allegiance cannot bind, these will not 
be tied up by the Sacramental Test : 
and thus the State shuts the door 
against that class of people whose 
characters would serve aud adorn it, 
and opens it to another class whose 
want of character may make them 
dangerous. The honest and religious 
Protestant Disseuter may be excluded 
by the Sacrament, but it opposes no 
barrier to the unbeliever. * 





Test Laws were not repealed. There is 
no Sacramental Test, however, in Scot- 
land, as there is in England: whence this 
palpable injustice follows, that a member 
of the Church of England bas full and free 
access to all the offices of Ncotland » while 
a member of the Kirk of Scotland is inea- 
pacitated from holding one in England, 
woless he takes the Sacrament, according 
to the rites of her Established Church, 
The same national injustice now exists 
with regard to Ireland, for there is no 
religious test in that country.” 

The effect of the Test Laws upon the 
Charch of Scotland is deplorable. Most 
of the Scottish nobility and gentry are 
Conformists to the Established Church 
when they come into England. 

® Protestant Dissenters, who only dif- 
fered from the Church in some minute 
points ot discipline, were excluded from 
offices and persex uted, at the time when 
Lord Shaftsbury was Lord High Chan- 
cellor of England, and when Mr Si. John 
(afterwards Lord Boling broke) was Secre- 
tary of State, and high in favour with a 
princess of pious memory. 

Anthony Collins, Esq., who wrote se- 
veral treatises against Christianity, was in 


The use, or rather abuse, of the 
Lord’s Supper as a civil Test has 
been, from the first, lamented by re- 
ligious men of all communions. That 
rite of peace and charity ts surely pro- 
faved, when it is made a standard of 
political party. ‘The profanation js 
the greater in the Church of England, 
since her articles and rubrick repre- 
sent it as a saving or condemning 
ordinance, the seal of absolution on 
the ove hand or of damnation on the 
other. 

Couscientious clergymen of the En- 
glish Church are reduced by the Test 
Act to an alternative, which even 
Nonconformists cannot but pity. 
They are required by their religious 
vows to exclude from the Sacrament 
all dissolute and profane persons, and 
yet if they refuse to adusmister it to 
one who applies for it as a civil quali- 
fication, be his character what, and as 
notorious as it may, they subject 
themselves to a prosecution, and may 
incur heavy penalties.* Were the 
clergy, therefore, more intent upon 
the spiritual interests of their church, 
than upon the temporal endowments 
and immunities of their ecclesiastical 
corporation, they would be the first 
to petition the Legislature for the 
abolition of the Sacramental Test. 

It may be remarked here, as a sin- 





the commission of the peace; and being 
obliged to qualify himself according to 
the Test Act, is said to have given notice 
of his design in the following ladierons 
and profane manner, ** Sir, | desiga to 
take a bit of bread aud a cup of wine with 
you; and when he was pressed by 3 
friend upen the impropriety of a person 
professing his principles, receiving the 
Sacrament, he answered, “ I only do tt 
to pay a compliment to the custom of my 
country.”” 

* «© The clergy are in a pitiable _ 
dition. A pious man, feeling exquisitely 
for the interests of religion, 1s obliged, 
under the peril of a suit at law, which 
may bring ruin upon himself and family, 
to administer the Sacrament without re 
serve to the most profligate unbelievers, 
and to wretches whose lives are a sca 
to human nature; at the same time that 
he is solemnly bound, by the ties of duty 
and office, to exclude them from the altar, 
and runs the risque of a prosecution 19 | 
Spiritual Courts for admitting them. 
Right of Prot. Diss. p+ 69. 








lar wstance of retributive justice, 
that the Test law has rebounded upon 
the heads of its contrivers and sup- 
porters : the Nonconformists urged it 
on as a puuishment of Roman Catho- 
lics, and it bas proved the great 
scourge of their own body: Church. 
men have mamtamed it in order to 
keep down the tissenters, aud it has 
been one of the must annoying aud 
disgraceful of the tasks imposed upon 
ther own clergy. 

The question of the propriety of 
continuing the Corporation and ‘Test 
Acts, is quite distinct from that of the 
necessity or use of a National bsta- 
blishment of religion. Were there 
no such Establishment, there could, 
of course, be no sacramental ‘Test, 
but the discontinuance of the ‘Test 
would not affect the Establishment 
It existed before the Test, and would 
continue to exist after its abolition, 
in so far, at least, as the ‘Test itself is 
concerned. Would the imposition of 
a Test in Scotland strengthen the Es- 
tablishment in that part of the United 
Kingdom?) Why then should it be 
thought to have any beneficial in- 
fluence upon the Church of Engiand > 
In the Test laws, the State recognizes 
the Church only in the character of a 
servant bound to perform avy work, 
however uncongenial with her charac- 
ter, which it pleases to demand; in 
repealing those laws, it would emau 
cipate her from a servitude in which 
she has acquired ueither power nor 
wealth, in return for the suspicion 
and odium which she has incurred 
from within and from without. ‘The 
Church of England reposes, and at 
present reposes securely, upon Acts 
of Parliament ; and were she to lose 
any guard or support by the fall of the 
Test Laws, let her seek to repair the 
loss by some new legislative enact- 
ment. 

I have not gone, nor am I disposed 
to go into the inquiry, how far a Pro- 
testant Disseuter may conscientiously 
submit to the Sacramental Test. For 
others I cannot judge, to others I wish 
hot to dictate; it is sufficient for me 
to declare, that I cannot conceive of 
any circumstances in which | myself 
could conform to it without self- 

‘gradation, and a violation of the 
pe cples which I hold most sacred. 

at it must not be overlooked, that 
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there are certain pleas made use of in 
this case, of which we are disposed to 
admit the force in other cases. The 
complying Dissenter urges that he is 
called by station or profession to serve 
his country ; that the sacramental 
ordeal is to him a mere civil regula- 
tron; that the priest is in his view 
only an officer of the State, and that 
he is as innocent in taking bread and 
wine from his hands, as he is in count- 
ing hob-nails before a baron of the 
lexchequer; aud that whatever be 
the absurdity, or impolicy or profane- 
ness of the whole proceeding, he 
washes his hands of the blame, and 
refers tt wholly to the legislature of 
lis country. This justification sa- 
vours, it is true, of worldly-minded 
vess, and countenances a laxity of 
principle which in other cases might 
be most mischievous: but what other 


justification have we, as Unitarians, 


for bowing down to ‘be ‘Trinitarian 
matrimonial service? In truth, the 
most powerful argument against this 
interference of the State with con- 
science, this mixture of spiritual and 
secular concerns, is the necessity 
which it lays men under of resorting 
to mental reservations which are un- 
favonrable to that purity of moral 
feeling, on which depend the sanctity 
of civil obligations and the healthi- 
ness of the public mind. 

It is curious that while Churchmen 
have been auxious for the preserva- 
tion of the Test Laws in order to dis- 
courage and repress nonconformity, 
Dissenters themselves have sometimes 
been indifferent to their repeal, on the 
ground of a belief that such a measure 
would tempt the more wealthy of 
their members away from their com- 
munion. These conflicting fears de- 
stroy each other, and leave the subject 
to be regarded in the light only of 
justice and civil policy; in which 
view the Corporation and Test Acts 
niust ever be condemned as invasions 
of vatural right, as snares to con- 
science, and as a flagrant abuse of the 
Christian religion. Whatever inte- 
rest, whether it be conformity or nou- 
conformity, owes its prosperity to such 
laws, is in itself bad, and the sooner tt 
perishes the better. But 1 need not 
remind you, my brethren, that the 
true principles of noncouformity are 
those of the New Testament; princt- 
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ples sanctioned by reason and frieudly 
to civil liberty, and needing neither 
endowment nor persecution from the 
civil power to keep them in action, 
and to make their operation a blessing 
to society. 

The repeal of the Corporation and 
‘Test Acts would not give the Dissen- 
ters power, (as has been vulgarly and 
clamorously objected,) but it would 
give them their rights. ‘The acquisi- 
tion of power would be on the part 
of the Crown and the People; both 
which are now tied up from delega- 
ting authority to subjects and fellow- 
citizens who may say their prayers in 
a place, or after a form not used or 
approved by the multitude.* 

A leading politician of the present 
day has said, “* Why are not the Dis- 
senters content? The annual Indem- 
nity Bill is a virtual repeal of the Test 
Acts.” He knows us not. If our 
object were plaice or power, his re- 
monstrance would reduce us to silence. 
What we ask is not pardon, for we 
are not offenders, but justice. We 
feel the insult more than the injury of 
these bills of exclusion; and we de- 
mand their abolition in the name of 
our fathers, in the name of our pos- 
terity, in the name of our constitution, 
and in the name of our common reli- 
gion. 

For a proof of the uselessness, at 
least, of such bigoted enactments, we 
refer to Scotland, which maintains its 
ecclesiastical establishment and muni- 
cipal corporations without them; and 
to Ireland which has now, for halfa 
ceutury, abolished them with regard 
to Protestant Dissenters, and which 
wants only the like abolition with re- 
gard to Catholic Dissenters to be in a 
state of peace and prosperity, 

Divided as the United Kingdom is 
in religion, it is impossible that the 
minority of population, constituting 
the Church of England, should much 
longer constrain this great people to 
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* Two exceptions must be made to this 
statement. Thongh a Dissenter cannot be 
an exciseman, he may be chosen by the 
people to sit in the House of Commons, or 
be raised by his Sovereign to the peerage. 
May he not also be of the Privy Council? 
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do homage to her ritual, on pain of 
civil tncapacitation ; impossible that 
the Scottish Presbyterian, the Irish 
Catholic and the English Dissenter 
should all be treated as illegitimate by 
their country, their common mother; 
impossible that while the light of 
knowledge is throwing its powerful 
influence upon every state of Europe, 
converting Russia into a civilized and 
polished empire, and raising up a 
people strong and free and steady in 
France, Great Britain should continue 
to venerate the relics of barbarism, 
and to share with Spain the odium 
of intolerance. 
A. 
— 


GLEANINGS, OR, SELECTIONS AND 
REFLECTIONS MADE IN A COURSE 
OF GENERAL READING. 


No. CCCL. 
Curran's Visit to the Catacombs at 
Paris. 

i don't remember ever to have had 
my mind compressed into so narrow 
a space: so many human beings, so 
many actors, so many sufferers, 80 
various in human rank, so equalized 
in the grave! When I stared at the 
congregation, I could not distinguish 
what head had raved, or reasoned, or 
hoped, or burned. I looked for 
thought, | looked for dimples—I 
asked, whither is all gone—did wis- 
dom never flow from your lips, nor 
affection hang upon them—and if 
both or either, which was the most 
exalting—which the most fascina- 
ting? All silent. ‘(hey left me to 
answer fur them, “ So shall the fairest 


face a “Tag 
PP Life, by his Son, II. 367. 


a 
No. CCCLI. 
Fate of Revolutions. 

Such is the fate of Revolutions— 
nothing certain but blood. The march 
of the captives begius through a 
Sea; and after forty years in seeking 
new abodes and strange gods, vt 


leader seldom sees the promt 
or, at least, dies before his foot has 


touched it —Jbid. IL. 359. 
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“ Still pleased to praise, yet not afraid to blame.”’—Popr, 


a 


Aart. l.—An Appeal to Scripture and 
Tradition, in Defence of the Unita- 
rian Faith. 12mo. pp. 232. Bristol, 
printed for Browne and Manchee, 
and sold by R. Hunter, London. 
1818. Gs. 

HIS is a volume of singular merit. 

It is attributed to a gentleman 
who has lately embraced “ the Uni- 
tarian Faith.” There is sufficient in- 
ternal evidence of its being the work 
of an accomplished scholar. 

We are gratified at the outset by 
the Dedication, a handsome and 
well-deserved eulogium on Dr. Car- 

nter. 

The work is divided into Three 
Parts. Part I. contains a “ Disser- 
tation” “ on the Doctrine of the Tri- 
nity,” and an “ Examination of the 
Passages adduced to prove the modern 
Doctrine of the Supreme Divinity of 
Christ, and the Economy of a Trinity 
in the Godhead.” The “ Disserta- 
tion” contains a masterly argument 
for the Divine Unity, and a just his- 
torical view of the doctrine of the 
Trinity. The Author shews, that 
whilst the Unitarian lays the founda- 
tions of his faith in the New ‘Testa- 
ment, he may “appeal” with the 
same success to early “ tradition” and 
to “ Scripture.” Of the Nazarenes, 
the next denomination which Unita- 
tans received after that of Christians, 
he says, 


_“ What the state of early Christian opi- 
nions was, may be collected from the ad- 
missions and indirect confessions of the 
Fathers of the Catholic Church. Athana- 
sius says, that the Jewish Christians of the 
Apostolic Age disbelieved the deity of 
Christ, and drew the Gentiles into their 
error; these Jewish Christians were called 

nes and Ebionites, They differed 
Among themselves as to the miraculous 
conception, and as to retaining Judaic ob- 
servances; but they agreed in believing 
the simple humanity of Christ, It is at- 
— to threw on them the stigma of 

Bion’ as followers pf one Ebion; but 

s was an honourable term of reproach, 
plying Poverty. How a Jewish con- 
vert church, believing only in the crucified 
om as & man anointed of God, came to 
ae: all, when it was the obvious inte- 
the Jews to grasp at his deity, if 


there were a pretence for it, in order to 
screen the humiliation of their martyred 
Messiah, neither Athanasius explains, nor 
can it be explained by any other. The 
Nazarenes were, in fact, the first Jewish 
Christians; and Pact, in Acts xiv. 5, is 
styled by Terfudlus, * a ringleader of the 
sect of Nazarenes.’ "—P. 6, 

The doctrine and authority of Jus- 
tin Martyr is thus estimated: 


** Justin Martyr, a Christian convert 
from the Platonic school, about the middle 
of the second century, promulgated an 
opinion that the Son of God was the second 
principle in the Deity, and the Creator of 
all things. He is the earliest writer te 
whom this opinion can be traced; and 
there is also internal evidence that he was 
the originator of it: for he ascribes this 
knowledge to the special favour of God; 
and he calls upon others to partake of this 
great gift and benefit, lest, in hesitating 
io impart it, he should come under con- 
demuation. He fancied that he discovered 
the agency of the second or inferior God 
in Christ throughout the Old Testament, 
under angelical forms, or in apparitions of 
the divine glory. But his belief in a spe- 
cial illumimation is quite sufficient to set 
the question at rest, as to the fact whether 
these opinions were or were not the re- 
ceived traditions; and it is evident, from 
his own words, that the body of the Chris- 
tian Church were neither Trinitarians nor 
Arians; that they neither held the God. 
head nor the pre-existent nature of Christ; 
but were, as to his person, /Jumanitarians, 
and believed only in bis legatarian and 
elective office, as the representative and 
organ of the Divinity, Ue further says, 
‘ Jesus may still be the Christ of God, 
though I should not be able to prove his 
pre-existence as the son of God who made 
all things; for though I should not prove 
that he had pre-existed, it will be right to 
say that in this respect only I have been 
deceived, and not to deny that he is the 
Christ, if he appear to be a man born of 
men, and to have become Christ by elec- 
tion.’ Such, then, was in fact the general 
belief.”’"—Pp. 8, 9. 

After the Council of Nice, the 
growth of error, mystery and idolatry 
was rapid : 

“A further progress in the Trinity was 
made, in a synod convened at Alexandria 
about the middle of the fourth century, by 


Eusebius and Athanasius; when the Spi- 
rit, as well as the Son, was declared to be 
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* of the same substance’ with the Father; 
but it was finally adjusted, and carried to 
its present height, by Basil of Cesarea and 
Gregory of Nasianzum ; in whose writings 
also we first weet with the unseriptural 
use of the term mystery, not in the origi- 
nal and proper sense of something above 
human -knowledye, or unkoown till re 
vealed ; but iv that of something contra 
dictory to human reason. Hence we hear 
of the mys/ery of the sacrament; the mys- 
tery of baptism, to the Popish magical 
gense of instant spiritual regeneration ; the 
mystery of the Trinity. The Trinity of 
Basil and Gregory received the sauetion 
of the Council of Constantinople, A. C. 
381, which decreed that the Father, Sou 
and Spirit were co equal in power, glory 
and eternity. 

* The full equality of the Father, Son 
and Spirit did not bound the discoveries of 
the Catholic Church. Nestorios bad as- 
serted that the Virgin was * the Mother of 
Christ.’ The zeal of those whe worship 
ped Christ as Goo, was alarmed for the 
honour of Mary. The Council of Ephe- 
sus, A.C. 431, condemned Nestorius as a 
heretic, and contirmed the title of the Vir- 
gin as the * Mother of Gop.” When once 
a departure was made from the worship of 
* God, even the Father,’ the progress was 
easy to the deified virgin, the deified bread, 
the deitied sepuichre, the deified souls, and 
bones, and images of meu.”’—Pp. 16, 17. 


The “ Examination of Passages” 
displays much solid learning, acute 
criticism and sound logic. <A few 
extracts will shew that the Author is 
entitled toa place amongst the most 
judicious and successful expositors of 
the sacred text. The following are 
his remarks upon Rom. ix. 5, which 
the English Version represents as an 
ascription of deity and worship to 
Christ: 

** As the ancient copies of the Gospels 
were not pointed, the pauses must be regu- 
lated by the sense. The charge of alter- 
ing the punctuation, in order to make the 
text conform with a system, is therefore 
absurd. The received pointing is sus- 
picious, because, notwithstanding the ob- 
stinacy of Trinitarian writers in defending 
it, the most obvious grammatical construc- 
Lion is at variance with it. 

“In the English Version the position of 
the original words is changed, in order to 
bring Christ into closer apparent con- 
nexion with the latter clause of the sen- 
tence. The literal version would run 
thus: * Whose are the Fathers and of 
whom was the Christ according to the 
flesh.’ 

“ The words rendered who is are in the 
original ¢ wy. The Greek article ¢ is 
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often used as a relative, especially by 
Homer; but as the apostle had used the 
proper relative oc, three times before this 
passage, in reference tu the Israelites, he 
might have been expected to write ge eo», 
and not ¢ wy, in case he intended Christ 
as the antecedent; and this relative he 
actually does use in refercuce to Christ, ia 
Col 1 15: é¢ eciv esxwy Te @ex, who is 
the image of tHe God, or God. But far 
ther, when the article ¢& Is connected with 
a participle, it dles not mean wf », but he 
who; as ¢ ~rrwy—he who loves, or the 
person loving; ¢ wy is therelore * he who 
is,’ or the person being; * he who is over 
all,’ or *the one that is over all,’ easily 
connects with the following substantive. 
God; and that such is the proper connex 
wn, independently of grammatical rea- 
Sons, appears from corroborative ser pture 
evidence, that this is the peculiar distine. 
tive title of the most High God, the Pather 
Ephes. iv. 5,6: * One Lord, one faith, 
one baptism, one God aud Fatiier of al), 
who is above all. 
above all: ¢ emi navrTwy. 


Or, the one that ts 


*** The blessed,’ and * blessed for ever, 
is also the distinctive character, or title of 
the most High God; Christ being distio 
guished only (as in Mark xiv 61) by the 
appellation, * Son of the Blessed,’ 

* Romans i. 25: * Who changed the 
truth of God inte a lie, and worshiped 
and served the creature more than the 
Creator, who is blessed for ever. Amen, 
Or if this be questioned as inconclusive, 
from the erroneous confounding of Christ, 
the Gospel creator, with the Creator of 
heaven and earth, we may refer to 2 Cor. 
xi. 31: * The God and Farurr of our Lord 
Jesus Curist, which is blessed tor ever- 
more, knoweth that I lie not:’—where the 
same words, ¢ wy, the one that is, are 
used. The English reader ts not aware 
that the inflexion of cases in the origival 
makes it impossible that there should be 
any ambiguity in the application of this 
title to the God and Father; though, as 
much in the Trinitarian scheme depends 
on the placing of words, this title would 
be vindicated to Christ instead of to God, 
if there were sufficient grammatical authe- 
rity to favour the attempt. A _ litera 
version as to position will obviate all am- 
biguity. 

“ ¢The God and Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ knoweth, Ae who 1s blessed 
for ever, that I lie not.’ 

“ The same title occurs in doxologiess 
e Father, God. 


or ascriptions of glory, to th 
1 to the cot 


It is indeed made an objects 
sidering the passage in quesiioe ren 
doxology, though it has the characteristic 
annexation of Amen, that it is necessary 
to supply the ellipsis of the verb rent 
tive. Yet the same apostle, using 
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same term of blessing, adopts the same 
ellipsis, 2 Cor. i. 3: * Blessed BF the 
God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

And Peter, 1 Pet. i. 3: * Blessed pe God 
even the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ.’ 
From the cirenmstance of dlessed being 
the first word in these sentences, it is 
urged that the pussage under consideration 
cannot he a doxology to the Father, But 
there are two obvious reasons for the dit 

ferent positions of the words. God is 
here accompanied with an epithet, and 
blessed with a term of endless duration. 
Now * He who is over all, God,’ has more of 
titular emphasis, when placed first in the 
sentence, than it the words ran * blessed 
be God, he, who is over all;’ and as the 
term blessed cannot be disjoined from the 
words for ever, which most emphatically 
close the sentence, it is of necessity placed 
towards the end. The propriety of this 
arrangement will appear evident, if the 
words be read in the sequence for which 
the objectors contend: * Blessed for ever 
be God, who is overall. Amen.’ 

“ The passage, then, restored to its just 
coherence, will run thus: * Whose are the 
Fathers, and of whom was the Christ ac- 
cording to the flesh; he who is over all, 
God, or God who is over all, de blessed 
for ever. Amen.’ This * troublesome 
passage for Wnitarians’ was thus under- 
stood by Bucer and Erasmus, who were 
both Trinitarians.”"—Pp. 22—25. 


On John viii. 58, where, say the 
Trinitarians, Jesus asserts himself to 
be Jehovah, the Author has these 
sensible and satisfactory observa- 
tions: 


“It is affirmed that Christ here ex- 
pressly declares himself ‘ rue I am :’ be- 
cause, in Exod. iii, 14, ‘Gon said unto 
Moses, 1 am Tuat Lam: and he said, thus 
shalt thon say unto the children of /srael, 
Lam hath sent me unto you,” 

“ The expression of John oceurs twice 
before in the same chapter, and in each 
mastance is rendered, according to the re- 
ceived version, ‘1 am he:’ ver. 24, ‘If ye 
believe not that Lam he [I am}, ye shall 

© mm your sins:’ ver. 28, * When ye 
have lifted up the Son of Man, then shall 
ye know that Tam he [1 am). 

The translators therefore should, ia 
Consistency, have rendered the words in 
the verse quoted, * Before Abraham was, 

AM he; for it is plain they were well 
8ware that the argnment, which runs 

rough the whole chapter, is the true 

eestahship of Jesus; that the verse in 
Viswtion is closely and logically connected 
ith all the preceding verses; and that, 
aaery principle of criticism, the three 
ams should be rendered alike. The con- 
‘clousness of this inevitable conclusion 
Vor, XIy. Sm 
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has led some Trinitarians to correct the 
two former English readings by the latter, 
instead of the latter by the former; and to 
render the words, with verbal literality, 
‘if ve believe not that J am ye shall die,’ 
ye shall know that J am:" so that 
the whole dialogue, iustead of being ovcu- 


and * 


pred with the declarations of Jesus respecs 
ling his being the Christ that should come, 
is made to tara on the fact of his heing 
the very Jruovan who spoke to Moses, 
{ nfortanacely for this hy pothesis, Jesus 
speaks of himself, in this discourse, us 
* proceeding forth from’ that God, which 
God it is said that he announces himself 
to be, and that he styles himself * the Son.’ 
This will, indeed, be evaded by the 
common Trinitarian subterfuge, that the 
Father includes in himself all the three 
persons, by which he is made to be his 
own Son; but it is only necessary to read 
the chapter, in order to be satistied that 
such a declaration was net the purpose of 
Jesus, and has nothing whatever to do 
with his argument, which is strictly con- 
fined to his being * He that should come,’ 
The verbal trifling of this famous argu- 
ment for the supreme deity of the Son of 
God is almost below criticism; for had 
Jesus meant to have declared himself Je- 
hovah, he would have used the words, * I 
AM THE I AM.’ 

“Thus far the question has been agi- 
tated on the evidence of the translated 
text: it is to this, in fact, that the Trini- 
tarians usually make their appeal; and it 
is this which gives them an advantage with 
the people, whom they are in the habit of 
persuading, that none can question the in- 
fallibility of the Bible translation withont 
a mischievons design; and that no text 
must be touched, even if it be acknow- 
ledged spurious. On referring to the 
original text in the Septuagint, we find 
the version accurate as to its spirit; but 
we discover that the supporters of the 
above argument, in contending that Jrno- 
vAH uses the same literal words as those 
used by Jesus, have stooped to deceive the 
multitude by a wilful misrepresentation, 
The words in Exodus are, | am THE One 
THAT 182° eva crus ¢ wy. * Thus shalt 
thou say to the children of Jsrac /, ue THAT 
1s hath sent me unte you.” 

© The words I am, in the Greek as well 
as in the Latin, have often the force of the 
pasttime. The expressions of Jesus might 
properly be rendered, * Before Abraham 
was, I WAS,’ or * I was he; and 80 in the 
two other instances: * if ve believe not 
that I was (he), ye shall dies” * ye shall 
know that I was (he) ;’ referring not toa 
state of existence, which would have ‘no 
more connexion with the sv)ject of the 
chapter than a declaration of his supreme 
divinity, but to his eternal appointment as 
‘the Christ of Gov.” The version of J am, 
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if it do not mislead, is confessedly prefe- 
rable, as far as regards dignity and em- 
phasis of style; and has a propriety, as 
conveying an allusion to the eternal pur- 
pose of God, in whose sight the past and 
the future are alike present; and tn refe- 
rence to which the Messiah is described as 
‘ the same yesterday, to day and for ever.’ 
The Bible translators have, with equal 
taste and judgment, united the present and 
past times on a similar occasion, where 
the existence of Gon is spoken of: Isaiah 
xlii, 13, * Yea, before the day was, lam 
ne.’ "—Pp. 36-38. 


The Author shews the probability 
of Jesus being the angel who forbids 
worship to himself, Rev. X\Xil. 8, 9: 


“ The title servant is applied to Jesus 
by Isaiah, xiii, 1, * Behold my servant 
whom I uphold ;’ and liii. 2, * My righ- 
teous servant ;’ and in Acts iv. 27, § Thy 
holy child Jesus,’ may equally be rendered 
servant, gaic; the same word as that ren- 
dered servant in the quotation from Isaiah, 
Matt. xii. 18. The title prophet is ap- 
plied to Jesus by Moses: Deut. xvilt. 18, 
* I will raise them up a prophet from 
among thei brethren, like unto thee;’ 
and by Jesus to himself: Luke xiii. 33, 
* It cannot be that a prophet perish out of 
Jerusalem.’ Though all reasoning on this 
passage must be merely speculative, there 
is at least astrong probability that Jesus 
is the Angel who forbids worship to him- 
self, 

The Angel of this passage is not the 
same who has before refused a similar 
homage of John, xix. 10, for he names 
himself of those who bear the testimony af 
Jesus; and is the same mentioned in xvii. 
1, as one of the seven angels who had the 
seven phials; and who again is distinct 
from the angel mentioned also as one of 
the seven, vyxi. 0, who * talked with me, 
saying, Come hither ;* and this latter angel, 
though it is attempted to carry on his 
agency through the 7th, 8th and Oth ver- 
ses, is pot the second angel that forbids 
worship; for this his agency properly 
ceases at ver. 5, * they shall reign for ever 
and ever:’ and the original speaker in this 
vision, deseribed i. 13, * In the midst of 
the seven candlesticks, one like the Son of 
Man ;* resumes in ver. 5, ‘ And he said 
unto me, These savings are faithful and 
true. And the Lorp Gop of the holy 
prophets sent his angel to shew unto his 
servants the things which must shortly be 
done. Behold, 1 come quickly.’ This is 
the peculiar language of Jesus, identified 
to be his by verse 12, * Behold, I come 
quickly ;’ and 20, *He which testifieth 
these things, saith, Surely Leome quickly ;’ 
to which Jatn replies, * Even so, come, 
Lord Jesus!’ The argument therefore is 
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invalid, drawn from verse 16, ¢] Sams 
have sent my angel to testify unto ror 
these things in the churches,” that ‘the 
angel sent to the churches js the las: 
speaker to John, and that Jesus oaly 
speaks throngh him. It is the glorified 
Son of Man himself who begins the dra. 
matic scene of the vision, and who closes 
it; and the angel sent by Jesus to the 
churches is John the divine, ov inspired ; 
who writes the record. There is a 
ground therefore for the opinion that ig 
the verse, 1. 1, * The revelation of Jesus 
Christ, which Gop gave unto him, to 
shew unto his servants things which mnst 
shortly come to pass; aud he sent and sig. 
nified it by his angel unto his servant 
John,’ he relates to Jesus; for it is plain 
that God is the antecedent, and the Son of 
Man, who visibly appears, 13, *‘ clothed 
with a garment down to his foot,’ is the 
angel sent, by whom the revelation was 
signified to John. He also is the second 
angel before whose feet John falls down to 
worship; he itis who describes himself as 
John’s fellow-servant, and of his brethren 
the prophets; and who, refusing the 
homage of adoration to himself, bids him 
to * worship God.’ 

* The character of an Angel of God is 
assigned to Jesus by Paul. Gal. iv. 14, 
* Ye received me as an angel of God, even 
as Cuaist Jesvus,’’—Pp. 62, 63. , 


In the passage that follows there is 
a happy retort of a Trinitarian accu- 
sation : 

“ That tus Fatner, or Jenovan, is 
alone Gon, is explicitly declared by Jesus, 
in John xvii. 3, * This is life eternal, that 
they might know thee [O Father’) the 
only true God, and Jesus Christ whom thou 
hast sent.’ 

* On this passage, they who accuse the 
Unitarians of racking Seripture, exercise 
their wit by two experiments: 

“1. They say, it is not expressed * that 
they might kuow thee only the true God, 
but * thee the only true God :’ * thee the 
Father’ including the Son, who is addres- 
sing the Father ; the Aumanity of Jesus 
now praying to his divinity, which was 
hoth in the manhood and in the Crodhead 
at the same time; and Jesus Christ being, 
in this passage, the man Jesus Christ only, 
and the Father being Father, Son and 
Spirit. So that when the Father only 
mentioned, it often means the FATHER ¢¢- 
gether with the Son; aud when Jems” 
distinguished from THE FATHER, it means 
the man Jesvs; God the Son beg always 
included in the term FATHER. na 

“2. They say that Jesus Christ is 1® 
cluded ia the term true God; for me 
connexion properly is, ‘ that they ™'s J 
know thee and Jesus Christ whom thow 
hast sent to be the only true God.’ 











Of the first of these laborions eX posi- 
tious, it must be remarked, that if the 
Faraer be ut ove time the Father only, 
and at another time the Son also, it never 
can be distinguished when he is the 
Faraer.and when not, or how he is the 
Father at all. If the one person be also 
“the three persons, or the three persons the 
exe; THR Farner the Son, the Son the 
Paruer, the Spirit either or all; the per- 
sens are confounded, and the * undoubted’ 
penalty ivcurred, of ‘ perishing everlas- 
tingly.” 

“The second exposition, which makes 
the Farner and Jesus Christ the only true 
Gov, absolutely excludes the Holy Ghost 
from being the true God, and is equally in 
jeopardy of everlasting destruction: four 
the Creed, which is made the rule of salva- 
tion in place of Scripture, says, that the 
Holy Ghost is God, uo less than the Son is 
God, and the Father is God ; each God by 
himself, and all three one numerical God, 
So that while the Father is not the only 
true God, but Jesus Christ is also the ouly 
true God, there is yet another ouly true 
God, the Holy Ghost,”’-—Pp. 86, 87. 


The same mode of argument is ob- 
served in the short remarks ou Mark 
xiii. $2; “ Of that day and hour [the 
time of the destruction of Jerusalem) 
knoweth no man; uo, not the angels 
which are in heaven, NEITHER THE 
Son, but rue Farner.” 


“ This passage, which, by disproving 
the omniscience of Jesus, disproves his 
deity, has been subjected to three different 
experiments: 1. The words neither the 
Son must have been interpolated by the 
drians. 2. Jesus did not know it in his 
haman nature; but one of the Councils 
auathematized those who should deny that 
he knew it in his divine nature; that is, 
he both knew it and he knew it not. 3. 
It is only a mode of speech, implying that 
he had not the communicable knowledge 
of it; that he did not know it, so as that 
others may know it also. Such are the 
wen who charge the ‘ worshipers of the 
Farner’ with torturing texts, aud putting 
sense to the rack 1" —Pp, 93, 94. 

We must here pause for the present 
month, but we hope to resume our 
extracts; being persuaded that, with 
regard to a volume of such intrinsic 
value, this is the best way to fulfil our 
design of recommending it strongly to 
our readers. 

——aiiiE= 


Ant. Il_—The Essentials of a National 
Church briefly explained, scriptu- 
rally enforced and humbly recom- 
mended to the consideration of the 
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Legislature. By a Vriend to a more 
comprehensive Liturgy. 8vo. pp. 
83. T. and J. Allman. 1819. 


Lig LR retlects on the in- 

quiring spirit of the age, and 
on the extensive and increasing de- 
fection from the precinets of ortho- 
doxy, must wonder at the pertinacity 
with which the National Chureh 
adheres to the most palpable absur- 
dities of its ritual, the most obvious 
inconsistencies of its uumerous creeds, 
Such, mdeed, is the anxiety to up- 
hold and defend certain mysterious 
doctrines, that there is no shorter or 
more certain way of arriving at the 
dignities and emoluments of the Esta- 
blishmenut, than by engaging in their 
defence; aud by labouring to clothe 
them in a dress, in which they may 
be exposed, with some degree of 
safety, to the scrutinizing examination 
of this enlightened generation. — It 
must be gratifying to the Unitarian 
to observe that, in this undertaking, 
every exertion is used, every species 
of sophistry is employed to force the 
Athanasian scheme into as near a 
resemblance as possible to Unitari- 
anism. For happy dues that polemical 
wight esteem himself, who, by some 
new and plausible turn of language, 
thinks be has proved to the satisfac- 
tion of his courteous reader, that the 
doctrine of a T'rinity in Unity is not 
absolutely absurd, Meautime, nume- 
rous appeals to the common sense of 
the community issue from the press 
in rapid succession, and afford incon- 
trovertible proof that the time is at 
haud, when the last mists of supersti- 
tion will be chased from our religious 
atmosphere by the strong light of the 
iucreasing day. 

In the pamphlet that now lies be- 
fore us we have some sensible stric- 
tures on the incongruilies and coutra- 
dictions of the three creeds, that are 
incorporated in the worship of the 
Established Church : 

“ In the creed whieh is called * the 
Apostles’, Jesus Christ is said tu have been 
‘conceived by the Holy Ghost,’ or, in 
other words, to have proceeded from the 
Holy Ghost; bat in the Nicene Creed, the 
Holy Ghost is said to have proceeded from 
Jesus; while the Athanasian Creed con- 
tradicts both, and says, that the * Son is 
uncreate,’ ‘and the Holy Ghost uncreate.’ 
The Apostles’ Creed makes the i 
terior to the Father, bat prior to the Holy 
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Ghost; the Nicene Creed inakes the Holy 
Ghost anterior to the Son; while the 
Athanasian Creed declares, that, of the 
three divine persons, ‘none is afore or 
after another’ tow then could the Fa- 
ther precede the Son? as the Apostles’ 
Creed savs How could Jesns proceed 
from the Holy Ghost? as the same Creed 
asseris; oF, the Holy Ghost proces d from 
Jesus, as the Nicene Creed declares ? 
The contradictory credenda, which are 
brought together in these three Creeds, 
are a disyrace to the Establishment; fer 
it is self evident that they cannot all be 
believed by the same person; and, there- 
fore, it is equally certain that those who 
protess to beli ‘e them all must protess 
to believe a self-evident impossibility. — 
Pp. 16, 17. 

The Author conceives that it would 
tend, not only to increase the lustre 
of the Establishment, but to exalt the 
character of its ministers, and conse- 
quently to add greatly to the useful- 
ness of both, in a moral as well as in 
a political point of view, if, instead of 
the complex and contradictory creeds 
of the National Church, the legisla- 
ture would substitute a creed of that 
simple and intelligible kind, which 
Jesus Christ has himself authorita- 
tively delivered, on a most solemn 
occasion: “ This is life eternal, to 
know thee, the only true God, and 
Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent.” 
John xvii. 3S. “ This creed,” the 
writer observes, “ ought to be in- 
scribed in characters of gold over 
every pulpit and every altar in the 
kingdom; that those who come to 
worship the Father of Spirits in the, 
sanctuary of the Establishment may 
be impressed by the reverence which 
is paid to this solemn declaration of 
Jesus Christ; and may be convinced 
that the object of the church is not, 
as Mr. J. Bentham has asserted, to 
prostrate the understanding before a 
colossal fabric of ancient absurdity 
and mysticism."—P. 20. 

The writer having remarked that 
the devotional affections, which it 
ought to be the particular object of 
a national hturgy to excite, must be 
chilled and weakened in proportion 
as that liturgy exhibits a low or de. 
grading representation of the Deity, 
produces a revolting example of such 
irreverent language 


“ Where the mind is deeply impressed 
with awful reverence for the great Spirit 
who regulates the nations of the universe, 





and glows with love for his paternal attri. 
butes, how must its tone of seriousness he 
relaxed, and an earthly grossness be 
thrown over Ms spiritual contemplations, 
when the worship of the National Charek 
presumes to talk of the nativity of God, 
the circumcision of the invisibl, Jehovah, 
ot the agony and sweat of him whom no 
infirmity Can approach, and no hostility 
overcome ! , 

** How can religion be setved, how can 
piety be promoted, by thus lowering the 
character of God? And without at pre 
sent considering the expressions as apply. 
ing to God himself, they, at least, represent 
his regard as influenced by considerations 
of that gross kind which can never operate 
upon a spiritual mind. For, can we be. 
lieve that that Being who is at once ing. 
nite in wisdom and in goodness, can be at 
all impelled to shew favour to his wor. 
shipers, to deliver them from evil, or to 
elevate them to good, because in their 
supplications they invoke his regard by 
‘the nativity and cireumeision, by the 
baptism, fasting and temptation, by the 
agony and sweat,’ of a mortal man? If, 
in any ritual of Pagan worship, we were 
to meet with petitions of this kind, ade 
dressed to Jupiter or to Juno, should we 
not treat the expressions with ridicule or 
with scorn? Should we not spurn the 
idea that any celestial being could be re- 
conciled to a transygressor, because some 
other individual bad suffered the excision 
of a particular membrane, or had experi- 
enced a violent exudation from the corpo- 
real pores? Isa liturgy, which contains 
pollution of this kind, worthy to be pre- 
served inviolate in this enlightened age? 
Is it sacrilege to touch the ark of this 
devotional formulary, in order to remove 
all that peecant matter which contaminates 
the good, and tends to bring the whole 
into contempt 7’ *—Pp, 24—26. 


_—— 








* When the Unitarian undertakes to 
shew the impiety of using such profanely 
familiar language in reference to the Deity, 
an orthodox writer in the Evangelical 
Magazine turns round upon him, and 
presumes to deprecate the discussion, 
which the irreverent phraseology of bis 
system has provoked and rendered neces- 
sary. 4 
“ Censcious of our own ignoranee, 
says this Calvinistie writer, * we think 
it becomes us to contemplate so exalted 4 
theme as the manner of the Divine ext 
tence, not only with modesty and humility, 
but with the most profound reverence a® 
godly fear ; nor can we well imagine 4 
more daring act of impiety, than for 4 
puny worm of the earth to indulge im un- 
hallowed speculations on this snblime snb- 
ject, and rashly to intrude into ' 










The Jews, at the time when Jesus 
Christ appeared, had perverted many 
of the commandments delivered to 
their forefathers, but they adhered 
strictly to that which is the great line 
of distinction between a true and a 
false system of religion—the belief in 
the Divine Unity. ‘They were free 
from the pollution of idolatry and po- 
lytheisi : 


“ This was not the sin of the Jews; and 
it would have been better for the church 
if it had never been that of Christians, 
Bat the piety of individual saints, and the 
orthodoxy of general councils, could not 
be satisfied without marring the first com- 
mandment by thei: metaphysical disqui- 
sitions. With barefaced efirontery they 
rushed into that sanctuary where angels 
hide their faces with their wings. They 
made a tripartite mage of the tavisibleGod- 
head, aud then menaced those who would 
not do homage to such a profanation, with 
an exclusion from some of the best interests 
this world, and with eternal damnation 
in the next !'!"—Pp. 31, 32. 

This writer justly remarks, that 
Jesus Christ always insists with more 
force ov the facienda thin ou the ere- 
denda of the gospel; ou what his dis- 
ciples were to do than ou what they 
were to believe. ‘Vhough the faith of 
the Sadducees was uot so just as that 
of the Pharisees, yet Jesus always 
condemis the immorality of the latter 
with more severity than the infidelity 
of the former. While he reprobales, 
in the strongest terms, the counter- 
feit piety of the Pharisaic sect, he says 
to the Sadducees, “ Ye err, not hnow- 
my the Scriptures, nor the potwer of 
God.” ‘The Author then proceeds to 
ask : 

“When the following important ques- 
Hon was once put to Jesus, * What good 
thing shall J do, that I may have eternal 
life? what was his reply? Was it—Be 
deeply impressed with the innate corrup- 
fon of thy nature: think thyself ulcerated 
with sin, and infected with depravity to 
the very core? Then rely for acceptance, 
heton any merits of thy own, but on those 
hich will be imputed to the believer from 
at store of righteousness which has been 


Scene 


things respecting the Deity, which he las 

bot thought proper to reveal.”’ 

, € may safely leave it to the reader of 
* passage just quoted from the tract 

a Review, to determine which party 

whi us %0 this censure, the justice of 
ith we readily admit, 
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accumulated by the sufferings of Christ; 
which righteousness will be made thine bs 
the appropriation of faith through the in- 
fusion of grace. But Jesus, instead of be- 
wildering his inquirer with this jargon, 
which forms the saving nostrum of the 
modern theological school, simply says, 
* If thou wilt enter into life, keep the com 

mandmeuts.’ If this question were put, 
by any serious inquirer, to the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, * What shall IT do to be 
saved © the orthodoxy of his Grace would 
certainly reply—The possibilities of sal- 
vation are circumscribed within the ring- 
fence of the Thirty-uine Articles, the park- 
paling of the Three Creeds, and ‘the old, 
patched, ivy-crested mansion of the Li- 
turgy. But, instead of confining salvation 
to a belief in such a chequered medley of 
contradictory and heterogeneous elements, 

how simple is the answer of Clirist,—* It 

thou wilt enter into life, keep the com. 
mandments’ !’—Pp, 33, 34. 


We do not expect that the justice 
of the following remarks on the 
« Lord's prayer” will be admitted by 
those advocates of mysticisin, who 
will not allow that this beautiful 
form reaches the perfect standard of 
evangelical peculiarity : 


“That no obscure, mysterious and po- 
lemical doctrines ought to be incorporated 
in a National Liturgy, we may infer from 
that pattern of prayer which Jesus deli 
vered to his disciples, when they requested 
him to teach them how to pray. This 
prayer, therefore, merits particular atten- 
tion, not merely from its comprehensive 
excellence, but because it was expressly 
designed as a model which his disciples 
and their followers were to copy in thei 
devotional addresses to the Father of Spi 
rits. But this prayer incaleates no am 
bignous or uncertain tenets, with respect 
to the person of the Deity; nor does it 
vive the least countenance to any of those 
doctrines which have been productive of so 
much strife in the Christian church, In 
this prayer, God is not addressed as a 
triune Deity, but simply as the universal 
Father of mankind, Every sentiment ot 
reverence and affection is combined in the 
denomination of Father, by whieh Christ 
directs us to invoke the Deity. But the 
unity of the divine nature is expressly im- 
plied in the term; for, as we can have but 
one Father, so we cannot supplicate more 
than one God under that tender appellation. 

“ The prayer which our Lord delivered, 
as a pattern for the imitation of bis dis- 
ciples, is a breviary of comprehensive 
principles, It is not the production of a 
mind which bounded its views within the 
narrow pale of sectarian jealousy or ex- 
clusive privilege, which confined its sen- 
































































































































timents or affections, its views of truth, or 
its sympathies of benevolence within the 
contracted walls of the synagogue or the 
tabernacle, but which extended its thoughts 
through the universe, and wade its tender 
regard co-extensive with the race of sen- 
tient man. When Jesus composed this 
prayer, he fitted it for the use of all the 
devout worshipers of the Pather of Spirits 
in the temple of the universe. 

* Had Christians uniformly adhered, in 
their forms of public worship, to this in- 
comparable model of simplienty, sublimity 
and benevolence, so muny tempestuous 
feuds would not have been engendered, 
and so many angry sects would not have 
arisen in the sanctuary All Christians, 
of all denominations, might have combined 
to worship the Father of the universe in 
the kind sympathies of love, and in the 
gentle spirit of peace.'—-Pp, 37—41. 


The Author next proceeds to trace, 
in the narrative called the Acts of the 
Apostles, the creed which these in- 
spired teachers themselves inculeated 
upon the first professors of Christi- 
anity: and he proves from numerous 
passages, that the principal poiwt of 
their preaching, as far as regarded 
matters of futh, was the all-important 
and well-attested fact of the resur 
rection of (Christ, considered as the 
earnest of a future life, and the pledge 
of immortality to man: 


“ If religious concord in the Liturgy of 
a National Church he at all desirable, how 
is it to be obtained except by rendering 
the points, in which an agreement is re- 
quired, as few as possible, compatible with 
the glorious ends of the doctrine we pro- 
fess’? Now that great doctrine of the re- 
surrection of the dead, which is the cor- 
ner-stone of Christianity, and which the 
Acts of the Apostles prove to have been 
almost exclusively impressed upon the first 
believers in Christ, seems to be better 
calculated than any other tenet to form the 
bond of union awong Christians in modern 
times. For whateves contrariety of opinion 
there may be about the nativity of Cliist, 
there is vo Christian of any denomination 
whe does not unfeignedly assent to the 
tenth of his resurrection. There is no 
Christian who will not readily sav with 
St. Paul, that if Christ be not risen, then 
is our faith vain, Bat if Christ be risen 
from the dead, then have we good grounds 
for the hope of immortality. Then may 
the persecuted rejoice, and the wretched 
cease to mourn On this fuoadumental 
article, therefore, a National Church may 
Iny the groundwork of religious peace. 
This essential tenet of the re surrection of 
Jesns from the dead is very comprehensive, 
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not only in its practical inferences, but jn 
its speculative results. Por it, of course, 
iucludes belief in the divine mission of 
Jesus, of which it was the evidence and 
the consummation l'e, therefore, whe 
sincerely believes in this all iinportant 
fact, cannot doubt but that Jesus was a 
teacher who had a commission from God 
to make kuown his will to mankind. Ie 
includes a belief in the fatherly concern 
of the Deity for his creatures, in his su 
perintending providence and bis moral 
government of the world. He, who be- 
heves in this essential tenet of the Christian 
faith, cannot buat be strougly impressed 
with the importance of a virtuous life, as 
he is convinced that death does not termi. 
nate his existence but ts only the jassage 
to a state of retribution.’—Pp, 60—63 


The Author flatters himself that 
the reformation in the Liturgy of the 
Establishment, for which he stre- 
nuously pleads, might be easily ac- 
complished. 


“ The Liturgy of the Church of Englaud 
might readily be simplified, so as to admit 
all Christian sects into its spacious sane- 
tuary. Not many alterations would be 
requisite for this purpose ; and these 
would chiefly consist of omissions. We 
should retain all that was essential te 
render it a service worthy of a great na- 
tional communion, calculated to nurture 
the growth of virtue, and to diffuse, 
through the different orders of the people 
and the ditlerent denominations of believers, 
a spirit of universal charity." —Po. 74, 7. 


We agree with the Writer of this 
tract, that though the demand for re- 
ligious reform may, at present, be 
only a still, small voice, yet that it 
will soon become a loud and impera- 
tive cry ; and that it would be wise 
to anticipate the progress of opinion, 
and not to wait, with inconsiderate 
temerity, till reform is clamorously 
demanded. But when we observe 
the obstinacy with which every pal- 
ticle of the system is maintained, we 
are led to conclude, that the guardians 
of the edifice are themselves Impres- 
sed with a conviction that the struc- 
tuve is so crazy and tottering, that 
the removal of a single stone woul 
endanger the whole fabric. Enter- 
taining this opmion, we apprehend 
that the sensible and temperate re 
moustrance of the Writer of this tract 
will not meet with the attention it 5 
justly deserves. L.B 
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Arr. IIL.—Life of Dr. John Erskine, 
late one of the Ministers of Edin- 


burgh. By Sie Henry Moncriett 


Wellwood. 

R. ERSKINE was born in 1721. 
] His father was a member of the 
Scotch bar, and wished him to follow 
the same profession, but from choice 
he resolved on entering the church. 
He was licensed to preach in 1745, 
and settled in various places, finally 
in Edinburgh. He died in 1803. He 
was much associated with Whitfield 
in 1742, ond engaged warmly in de- 
fending Whitfield against those mem- 
bers of the Scoteh Church, who 
wished to exclude him from the esta- 
blished pulpits iu Scotland. Among 
many excellent correspondents of Dr. 
Erskine’s, was Jonathan [dwards. 
Concerning this able metaphysician, 
Sir H. enters into a long digression, 
in which he makes a very unjust at- 
tack on Dr. Priestley and Mr. Bel- 
sham : 


“Seme of his latest and most distin- 
guished admirers, who celebrate his argu- 
mentas both profound and unanswerable, 
have deduced conclusions from his doc- 
trine of the most pernicious tendency, and 
the most remote from his intention. Dr. 
Priestley has the following remarkable 
paragraph: © A Necessarian, who believes 
that nothing goes wrong, but that every 
thing is under the best direction possible, 
cannot accuse himself of having done 
wrong, in the ultimate sense of the words. 
He has, therefore, in this strict sense, 
nothing to do with repentance, confession 
and pardon, which are all adapted to a 
different, imperfect and fallacious view of 
things.” ~—Disquisitions on Matter and 
Spirit, 11. 147. Mr. Belsham, who adopts 
the same opivions as Priestley, has laid 
down the two following positions, in which 
the same doctrine is involved: * Remorse 
8 the exquisitely painful feeling, which 
arses from the belief that, in circum- 
stances precisely the same, we might have 
thosen and acted differently. This fal/a- 
wus feeling is superseded by the doctrine 
0 Necessity. Remorse supposes free-will. 
t arises from forgetfulness of the precise 
Wate of mind, when the action was per- 

ed. It is of little or no use in moral 
ane, In a degree it is even perni- 
val ar yg of the Philosophy of the 
ind, pp. 284, 406. Jonathan 

“Awards would have viewed such conclu- 
from his argument, not only with 
Contempt but with abhorrence, Whatever 
bi auences others have deduced from 
*pitions, he believed the doctrine of 
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Necessity, as he represents it, to be at the 
foundation of all sound morality and evan. 
yelical religion.” ; 

And so, notwithstanding these un- 
fair insinuations, did Dr. P. and Mr. 
B. With respect to the latter, the 
whole of his offence is, that he has 
given a definition of remorse different 
from that which most writers would 
probably have given. Every Neces- 
sariau must admit that Me. Belsham's 
remarks are perfectly just, if his defi- 
nitiou of the word be admitted. Whe- 
ther he has given the best definition 
of the word may be doubted. But 
every philosopher has always been 
allowed to use terms in whatever 
sense he pleases, provided he carefully 
defines the words which he uses, and 
adheres to his definition, both of 
which Mr. Belsham has certainly 
done. If remorse were defined, very 
great sorrow for having performed 
actions contrary to the commands of 
God, Mr. B. would no doubt allow, 
that according to this definition re- 
morse is a very proper feeling. ‘Thus 
the whole charge against Mr. B. must 
be reduced to his having given a 
peculiar definition of remorse. A 
trifling thing, indeed, on which te 
found the charge of a “ most perni- 
cious tendency’! With respect to 
Dr. Priestley, the paragraph extracted 
from his Disquisitions is certainly not 
well guarded. But if the restrictions, 
‘in the ultimate sense of the words,” 
“in this strict sense,’ be taken into 
account, this presents nothing impro- 
per. And no one can have read Dr. 
Priestley’s Works, especially his ad- 
mirable sermons “ onthe Duty of not 
Living to Ourselves,” and “ on Ha- 
bit,” without being fully convinced 
that the doctrine of Necessity, as he 
stated it, forms the basis of the 
suundest morality and the most truly 
evangelical religion. 

Dr. Erskine was warmly against the 
repeal of the Penal Laws affecting the 
Catholics. An admirable letter from 
jurke to him upon this subject, in 
1780, is printed tn this volume. ‘The 
following extracts are particularly de- 
serving of attention : 

‘| wish that we may not be so far En- 
glishmeu or Scotsmen, as to forget that 
wearemen. I wish that we may not be 
so far Presbyterians or Episcopalians as 
to forget that we are Christians; the one 
being our common bond of humanity, as 
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the other is our common bond of religion, 
I wish it were out of my power to perse- 
eute any Roman Catholic. He has as 
much a right to my benevolence as even 
you, Sir, and no man can have a better 
claim to universal esteem and regard. I 
hope, too, that you will not think it any 
sort of derogation from the deference 
which I ought to pay to your judgment, 
that I think myself obliged, in conscience, 
to take my opinions of men’s principles 
rather from themselves than from you. I 
keep at the same time, | assure you, very 
just weights and measures, and as | do not 
take my ideas of the eliurches of Frauce 
and Italy from the pulpits at Edinburgh, 
so I shall most certainly not apply to the 
Consistory at Rome, or the Sorbonne at 
Paris, for the doctrines and genius of the 
Church of Scotland.”’ 

* To represent a man as immoral by his 
religion, perfidious by his principles, a 
murderer on a point of conscience, an 
enemy even from piety to the foundations 
of all social intercourse, and then tell 
us that we are to offer no violeace to 
such a person, under favour appears to 
me ratheran additional insultand mockery, 
than any sort of corrective of the injury 
we do our neighbour, by the character we 
give him.” 

“ T cannot by any means allow, that 
men, when they wish to free themselves 
from the terror of penal laws, and the 
odiam of being supposed the just object of 
them, when they earnestly solicit to have 
that stigma taken off, and to recommend 
themselves to their government by dutiful 
applications, can be said to bring their 
misfortunes on themselves, if, on that ac- 
count, a furious and bigoted set of mis- 
creants choose to rob them of their goods, 
and to burn their houses.”’ 


llow far Burke afterwards acted 
on these noble principles, especially 
towards Dr. Priestley, or whether the 
rioters of 1791 were not equally furi- 
ous and bigoted with those of 1780, 
let the reader judge for himself. 

Dr. Erskine was of the popular 
party in the Charch of Scotland, who 
wished a call from the elders to be 
considered as necessary to the induc- 
tion of a minister. In this he was op- 
posed to Dr. Robertson, who wished 
the right of patrons to present to be 
always maintained. An Appendix 
to this book gives a sketch of the his- 
tory of the Scotch Church, from the 
Revolution to the year 1780. It is 
by no means impartial, and in some 
parts obscure. Sir Heury is by no 
means so well qualified to write such 
i history as Mr. Cooke, whose conti- 


nuation of his History of the Scot) 
Church, which he has hitherto only 
brought down to the time of the Re. 
volution, is much desired by all who 
are interested in the subject. 4 fow 
facts oncerning the ith reut secessions 
from the Scotch Church may be inte. 
restiog. Iu the vear 1735, Mr. k ph 
kirskine, of Dumferuline, aud a few 
other ministers, were rebuked by the 
Assembly, aud afterwards expelled 
from the Church, for refusing to join in 
the induction of a minister whe Was 
disapproved by the people. This ocea- 
sioned the secession, from which have 
arisen the Burghers aud Autiburghers, 
Who afterwards separated ou account 
of a dispute, whether or wot it was 
allowable to take the oath required 
of burgesses; the Burghers leaving it 
to each individual to do as he pleased, 
the Autiburghers expelling from their 
communion all who took the oath, 
These two bodies, it is probable, will 
now unite, the Antiburghers giving 
up their exclusive principle. lu orde; 
to favour this union, the magistrates 
of many burghs in Scotliud have 
resolved, that the oath objected to 
shall not be required of Burgesses in 
their towns. Ju 1752, Mr. Thomas 
Giilespie, minister of Carnock, was 
deprived for a similar reason. When 
sentence of deposition was passed 
upon him, as he stood at the bar of 
the Assembly, he replied, “ | thank 
God, that to me it is given not only 
to believe in the Lord Jesus Christ, 
but also to suffer for his sake.” This 
gave rise to the party of Seceders 
called “the Relief.” All these Se- 
ceders are Presbyterians, and govern 
themselves by presby teries and sy nods, 
but allow the people to choose their 
owl: ministers, who must, however, 
be persons ordained by their presby- 
teries. Subscription to the Westmin- 
ster Confession of Faith and( ‘atechisms 
is required from every minister of 
these classes of Seceders, as well as of 
the Church. ‘These form the principal 
body of Scotch Dissenters. Besides 
these, there are a cousiderable num 
ber of Episcopalians who agree with 
the Church of England, of Romae 
Catholics, of Independents, 4 few 
Wesleian Methodists, a few Came 
ronians, principally in the south 

Scotland, a few Sandemanians, ver 
few Quakers and Swedenborgia™s 
some congregations of Universalists, 














chiefly in the neighbourhood of Glas- 
gow, a few Baptists, and the small 
number of Unitarians, whose congre- 
ations must be well known to the 
readers of the Repository. All the 
Dissenters in Scotland, it ts probable, 
do not exceed one fourth of the po- 
pulation.—Sir Henry's style is very 


diffuse, often obscure, and full of 


Scotticisms. 
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Art. IV.—A Letter to The Protes- 
tant, occastoned by his Attack upon 
the Gentlemen of the Coffee-Room, 
and the Lower Classes of Society im 
Glasgow. by a Layman. Glasgow, 
Hedderwick. London, Llunter. 
8vo. pp. 23. Is. 

HE pamphlet bearing this title 
is an exposure of the prevailing 
system of Christianity, by one who, 
though not engaged in ministerial du- 
ties, has evidently made theology. a 
favourite study. The Protestant ap- 
pears to be one of those strait-laced 
believers whose standard of Chiristi- 
anity is perfectly equivalent to a sub- 
scription to all the articles of their 
fanciful creed; and upon this prin- 
ciple, he has preferred the charge of 
religious. ignorance against a very re- 
spectable class of a Christian commu- 
nity. The Layman, breathing a much 
freer spirit, volunteers his elforts to 
expose The Protestant’s illiberality. 
fle takes occasion to inquire, whether 
the system presumed by The Pro- 
festant to be taught in the word of 

God, be any more recoucileable to 

Scripture than it is consistent with 

the first principles of reason. Lis 

present inquiry is confined to the 
doctrine of Original Sin, conceiving, 

Probably, that if this basis of Cal- 

Yihism be removed, the whole super- 

structure must fall to the ground. 

The line of argument pursued by hin 

s similar to that of ‘Taylor and Cogan. 
¢ Layman has admirably com- 

Pressed some of the best sentiments 

of these writers. His own style is 

highly energetic. We subjoin a spe- 
cimen : 

“ At the Reformation, or to speak more 
forrectly, at the separation of several 
*hurches from the communion of Rome, 
what happened? The ecclesiastics of 

ular countries, indeed, emancipated 

Ives from their subordination to the 
VOL, Xv. 3.N 
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see of that Church; but under the pro- 
tection, and with the assistance of the 
civil magistrate, they all established church 
governments of their own, in which little 
more regard was paid to the rights of 
conscience, and the promotion of that 
liberty with which Christ hath made us 
free, than in the Church of Rome; while 
th® fatal tree of Anti-christian superstition 
continued to be cherished and cultivated 
with the same zeal as formerly, stripped 
ouly of a few of those boughs which ob- 
structed the exercise of that worldly wis- 
dom and crafty policy, which was but too 
visible in the conduct of even Luther and 
Calvin themselves.”’"—P. 19. 
M. 


a 
Art. V.—A plain Discourse on Ex- 
communication, cccasioned by the 
Death of a Person under sentence of 
Excommunication, in the Parish of 
Wye, on the 17th of April, 1819, 
and preached in the adjoining Parish 
Church of Godmersham, on Sunday 
the 25th of the same Month. By 
the Rev. Joseph Godfrey Sherer, 
M.A., Vicar of Godmersham, &c. 
1819. Canterbury. 
YRNUL person whose death, or ra- 
ther burial, occasioned this dis- 
course was a poor man, aged about 
70, who died in the workhouse of the 
parish of Wye. His name was Ta- 
brams, and about thirty years ago he 
was dealt with according to the rules 
of the sect established by law, and 
excommunicated. ‘The grounds of 
this sentence have not come to our 
knowledge, but they are supposed to 
concern the administration of a will. 
Be they what they may, the poor 
man's body was buried at night, we 
suppose pot in consecrated ground, 
without any funeral service being read 
over him, and the earth was levelled 
over the grave, so that no trace might 
remain of the spot where he was in- 
terred. The neighbourhood, we pre- 
sume, was not a little shocked at this 
indignity offered to the poor man’s 
remains; for the Author of this Dis- 
course states, that though it did not 
take place in his parish, yet the fact 
fell under the knowledge of most of 
his parishioners, and as they seem to 
have entertained some misapprehen- 
sions of the case, he has been induced 
to notice it, and to shew that excom- 
munication is enjoined, as a necessary 
measure of Christian discipline, by 
apostolical example and authority. 
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As the subject also is but little re- 
garded (in which he is quite right) 
and imperfectly anderstood, he has 
printed his discourse, with the hopes 
that it may prove acceptable to those 
of his sect, beyond the immediate 
sphere of his own ministry. What it 
may be to them we cannot pretend 
to say, but we are sure that, for those 
who have a regard for the Christian 
religion, it will be one among many 
proofs how the human mind may be 
perverted by prejudice and supersti- 
tion: at the same time they will re- 
joice that, whatever indignity the sect 
might think it right to shew to a dead 
corpse, the power is happily taken 
from it in this country of exposing a 
living body to fire and faggot. 

The sermon is the usual tissue of 
sectarian reasoning, founded partly on 
misapplication of certain well-known 
passages of Scripture, and partly on 
the traditions of those sectarians who, 
having got power into their own 
hands, converted the precepts of the 
yospel into rules of political expedi- 
ence. We will not waste the time of 
our readers on such trash: the spirit 
of it may be seen by the following 
extract: 

“ Sins of ignorance and infirmity are 
best cured by tenderness and compassion, 
sins of wilfulness and stubbornness by 
terror and alarm. There is, indeed, no 
ordinance so just, but it may possibly be 
abused, even the very sacrament; but are 
we to forbear the pious and proper use of 
them? No doubt but excommunication, 
if used against any without sufficient 
cause and well-considered counsel is 
wrongly used, but where occasion justly 
nud indispensably calls for it, then surely 
that discipline which was appointed by 
Christ, enforced by the apostles, and 
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practised in the first and purest ages of 

the Christian Church, ought still to bare 

place in every congregation of Christian 
people.” 

We should be obliged to some of 
our Correspondents in Kent to in. 
quire into the nature of the case, what 
was the horrid crime or sin of which 
this pauper was guilty, what proceed. 
ings were had upon it, where the 
sentence of excommunication was 
read, and what, if anv, punishment 
followed it, besides the denial of those 
rites which the sect established by 
law allows to be performed over felons 
of every description, adulterers and 
sodomites. 

F. 
— 

Art. VI.—A Sermon delivered at the 
Old Meeting- House, Walthamstow, 
August 2, 1818, on occasion of the 
Death of Elizabeth, Daughter of 
Isaac Solly, Esq. By E. Cogan. 
8vo. pp. 27. 1818. 


M* COGAN here considers the 
a adaptation of Christianity to 
the condition of humanity, and ably 
and satisfactorily shews its inestimable 
value to man as a being who is des- 
tined to death and exposed to suf- 
fering. The sermon is characterized 
by a seriousness of spirit and plain- 
tiveness of tone well suited to the 
melancholy occasion. After the co- 
pious Review which we have taken 
of the Author's two volumes of Ser- 
mons, [pp. 257 and $28,] we cannot 
better describe or more effectually 
recommend this discourse, than by 
saying that it is in his best manner. 


—_— 
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VENICE: 


In Ode by Lord Byron, just published 
with “ Mazeppa, a Poem.” 


I, 


Oh Venice! Venice! when thy marble 
walls 
Are level with the waters, there shall be 
A ery of nations o'er thy sunken halls 
A loud lament along the sweeping see : 
If 1, a northern wanderer, weep for thee, 


What should thy sons do ?—any thing but 
weep : 

And yet they only marmur iu their sleep. 

In contrast with their fathers—es the 
slime, : 

The dull green ooze of the receding deep, 

Is with the dashing of the spring- 
foam, : 

That drives the sailor shipless to his home, 


Are they to those that were; and thus they 


Crouching and crab-like, through the 
sapping streets, 





! —that centuries should reap 
never harvest! Thirteen hundred 


years 
Of wealth and glory turn'd to dust and 
tears ; 
And every monument the stranger meets, 
Chureh, palace, pillar, as a mourner 
greets ; 
And even the Lion all subdued appears, 
And the harsh sound of the barbarian 
drum, 
With dull and daily dissonance, repeats 
The echo of thy tyrant’s voice along 
The soft waves, once all musical to song, 
That heaved beneath the moonlight with 
the throng 
Of gondolas—and to the busy ham 
Of cheerful creatures, whose most sinful 
deeds 
Were but the overbeating of the heart, 
And flow of too much happiness, which 
needs 
The aid of age to turn its course apart 
From the luxuriant and voluptuous flood 
Of sweet sensations, battling with the 
blood. 
But these are better than the gloomy er- 
rors, 
The weeds of nations in their last decay, 
When Vice walks forth with her unsoften’d 
terrors, 
And Mirth is madness, and but smiles to 
- slay ; 
Aad Hope is nothing but a false delay, 
The sick man's lightning half an hour ere 
death, 
When Ritson, the last mortal birth of 
ain, 
And apathy of limb, the dull beginning 
Of the cold staggering race which Death 
is winning, 
Steals vein by vein and pulse by pulse 
away ; 
Yet so relieving the o’er-tortured clay, 
To him appears renewal of his breath, 
And freedom the mere numbness of his 
chain ;— 
And then he talks of life, and how again 
He feels his spirits soaring—albeit weak, 


And of the fresher air, which he would 
seek ; 

And as he whispers knows not that he 
gasps, 

That his thin finger feels not what it 
Clasps, 

And so the film comes o’er him—and the 
dizzy 


Chamber swims round and round—and 
ies shadows busy, 
ry which he vainly catches, flit and gleam, 
ill the last rattle chokes the strangled 
a scream, 
Md all is ice and blackness,—and the 
earth 


That which it was the moment ere our 
birth, 
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II. 


There is no hope for nations '—Search the 
page 
Of many thousand years—the daily 
scene, 

The tlow and ebb of each recurring age, 
The everlasting to de which hath been, 
Hath taught us nought or little: still 

we lean 

On things that rot beneath our weight, 

and wear 

Our strength away in wrestling with the 

air; 

For ‘tis our nature strikes us down: the 

beasts 

Slaughter'd in hourly hecatombs for feasts 

Are of as high an order—they must go 

Even where their driver goads them, 

though to slaughter. 

Ye men, who pour your blood for kings as 

water, 

What have they given your children in 

return ? 

A heritage of servitude and woes, 

A blindfold bundage, where your hire is 

blows. 

What! do not yet the red-hot ploughshares 

burn 

O’er which you stumble in a false ordeal, 

And deem this proof of loyalty the rea ; 

Kissing the hand that guides you to your 

scars, 

And glorying as you tread the glowing 

bars ? 

All that your sires have left you, all that 

Time 

Bequeaths of free, and History of sublime, 

Spring from a different theme !—Ye see 

and read, 

Admire and sigh, and then succumb and 

bleed ! 

Save the few spirits, who, despite of all, 

And worse than all, the sudden crimes 

engender’d 

By the down thundering of the prison- 

wall, 

And thirst to swallow the sweet waters 

tender'd, 

Gushing from Freedom’s fountains—when 

the crowd, 

Madden’d with centuries of drought, are 

loud 

And trample on each other to obtain 

The cup which brings oblivion of a 
chain 

Heavy and sore,—in which loug yoked 
they plough’d 

The sand,—or if there sprung the yellow 
grain, 

’Twas not for them, their necks were too 
much bow’d, 

And their dead palates chew'd the cud of 
pain :— 

Yes! the few spirits—who, despite of 
deeds 
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Which they abhor, confound not with the 
cause 

Those momentary starts from Nature's 
laws, 

Which, like the pestilence and earthquake, 
sinite 

But for a term, then pass, and leave the 
earth 

With all her seasons to repair the blight 

With a few summers, and again put forth 

Cities and generations—fair, when free— 

For, Tyranny, there blooms no bud for 

thee ! 


Glory and Empire! once upon these towers 
With Freedom—godlike Triad! how ye 


sate ! 
The league of mightiest nations, in those 
h.urs 


When Venice was an envy, might abate, 
But did not quench, her spirit—in her 


faie P 
All were enwrapp'd: the feasted monarchs 
knew 


And loved their hostess, nor could learn 

to hate, 

Although they humbled—with the kingly 
few 

The many felt, for from all days and climes 

She was the voyager’s worship ;—even 
her crimes 

Were of the softer order—born of Love, 

She drank no blood, nor fatten’d on the 
dead, 

But gladden’d where her harmless con- 
quests spread ; 

For these restored the Cross, that from 
above 

Hallow'd her sheltering banners, which 
incessaut 

Flew between earth and the unholy Cres- 
cent, 

Which, if it waned and dwindled, Earth 
may thank 

The city it has clothed in chains, which 
clank 

Now, creaking in the ears of those who 
owe 

The name of Freedom to her glorious 
sirnggles ; 

Yet she but shares with them a common 
woe, 

And call'd the “ kingdom” of a cou- 
quering foe,— 

But knows what all—and, most of all, we 
know— 

With what set gilded terms a tyrant 
juggles ! 


IV. 


» tf - — . 
The name of Commonwealth IS past and 
i gone 
O'er the three fractions of the groaning 
globe ; ' 
Venice is erush d, and Holland deiens to 
own 
A sceptre, and endures the purple robe: 
If the free Switzer vet bestrides alone 
vI:.. . . e_° 
His chatnless mountams, tis but for a 
time, 
For tyranny of late is cnpning grown, 
A ud in its own goad season tramples down 
The sparkles of our ashes. One great 
clime, 
Whose vigorous offspring by dividing 
ocean 
‘ : ' 
are kept apart and nurse d in the devotion 
Ot freedom, which their fathers fought for, 


and 
Bequeath'd—a heritage of heartand hand, 
And proud distinction fiom each other 
land, 


Whose sons must bow them at a monarch’'s 
motion, 

As if his senseless sceptre were a wand 

Full of the magie of exploded science 

Sull one great clime, in full and free de- 
fiance, 

Yet rears her crest, unconquer’d and sub- 
lime, 

Above the far Atlantic !—She has taught 

Her Esau-brethren that the haughty flag, 

The floating fence of Albion's feebler 
crag, 

May strike to those whose red right hands 
have bought 

Rights cheaply earn’d with blood, Still, 
still, for ever 

Better, though each man’s life-blood were 


a river, 

That it should flow, and overflow, than 
creep 

Through thousand lazy channels in our 
veins, 

Damm‘d like the dull canal with locks and 
chains, 

And moving, as a sick man in his sleep, 

Three paces, and then faltering -—betier 
he 

Where the extinguish’d Spartans still are 
free 


, 
In their proud charnel of Thermopyl@y 
Than stagnate in our marsh,—or oert 
deep 
Fly, and one current to the ocean add, 
One spirit to the souls our fathers had, 
One freeman more, America, to thee. 
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1819. July 8, at his house in Exeter, 
77, the Rev. Josspu Brercann. 
He was a native of that ancient city, in 
which he spent the whole of a long-pre- 
tracted life in the uniform habits of lite- 
rary retirement Purity of heart, rectitude 
of conduct, and simplicity of manners, 
were prominent features in the character 
of ths virtuous man, Endowed with 
steong intellectaal powers, his application 
was constant and unremitting, and his 
mental aitainmeuts proportionably great. 
The love of truth might justly be consi- 
dered as bis ruling passion; while his 
calm and philosophic mind was ever assi 
duous and indefatigable in the pursuit of 
it. His religious opinions, which were 
strictly Unitarian, were the result of can- 
did, free and deliberate inquiry, adopted 
upon the fullest conviction, and, though 
formed at an early period, they were 
established and confirmed by the subse- 
quent reflection, and persevering research 
of his maturer years, In morals, in theo- 
logy, in metaphysics, and in biblical eri- 
ticism, his learning was profound, his 
judgment solid and acute, and his integrity 
inflexible and unimpeached. These qua- 
lifteations and endowments are sufficiently 
evinced by the few productions of his pen, 
which his genuine modesty and humility 
permitted him to commit to the press. As 
a preacher, the discourses of this distin- 
guished scholar and divine were marked 
bya chaste and correct style of composi- 
tion, aud a rational, undissembled and 
elevated piety ; while they were addressed 
to the hearts of his hearers, in a simple 
and impressive tone of delivery. Mr. 
Bretland, at different periods of life, en- 
gaged in conducting the religious services 
of two most respectable congregations of 
Protestant Dissenters in the city of Exeter. 
Both these connexions, however, were only 
‘emporary. Upon principle, and for rea- 
sons satisfactory to his own conscientious 
mind, he afterwards declined the regular 
and stated exercise of his ministry, and 
retired from the public duties of his pro- 
fession, and passed the remainder of his 
ys m serenity and peace ; till, at length, 
closed a life of study and seclusion 
from the ordinary pursuits and vanities of 
the world——a life devoted “atl 
Nahi a life evoted to trut y to 
heerity, to piety and resignation to the 
will of God, without a struggle or a sigh 
—and calmly fell as! in the h 
i y fell asleep in the happy 
‘surance of a glorious immortality. 


T. J. 


14, at N 
~ §&, at Norwich, aged 39, Mr. Wir- 
“AM Saint; whose profound acquire- 


a 


ments in mathematical knowledge, and 
whose abilities as a teacher in that de- 
partment of science secured to him for a 
series of years considerable celebrity. Mr, 
S. had, ata period when young men usu- 
ally commence such studies, qualified him- 
self, by the most laudable application, to 
be a mathematical teacher. Whilst his 
genius and natural inclination attached 
him to the mathematics, he evinced ne 
bigoted partiality to his favourite pursuits. 
Actuated by the genuine love of wisdom, 
his powers were not circumseribed by 
prejudice to one department of literature 
Under a conviction of the utility of genera: 
knowledge, he in the midst of affliction 
sedulously devoted the hours in whien he 
was not professionally engaged, to the 
improvement of his own mind and the 
instruction of his only daughter. During 
several years the enjoyment of health had 
been an unknown blessing; his friends 
frequently departed impressed with an 
apprehension of the near approach of the 
melancholy eveut which has till now been 
protracted; his most intimate acquain 
tances, they who could best appreciate his 
sterling excellencies—his medical friend, 
whose successful efforts have repeatedly 
revived the almost exhausted frame—his 
disconsolate wife and daugliter——have all 
beheld sufferings beyond those ordinarily 
endured by mortals, and with admiration 
witnessed fortitude and resignation which 
philosophy might be proud to boast, and 
which religion calls ber own offspring, 
The limits of a paragraph will not allow 
enlargement, or much more might be said ; 
we shall only add at present, that the 
abilities and the industry of any man like 
Mr. Saint would enconrage his family to 
anticipate the acquisition of an ample pro- 
perty——but neither genius nor diligence, 
aided by temperance and economy, can 
counteract the eflects of many years’ afflic- 
tion. A friend of the deceased thinks it 
no exaggeration of partiality to say, that 
science has lost one of its ablest promoters, 
and the world one of its fairest ornaments 
—a mind of strict integrity and pure 
benevolence. —Norwich Mercury, July 
17. 


—_— 


June 9, at Parliament Court Chapel, 
after a short but painfal illness of six days, 
Mrs. Saran WIitson, who was many years 
pew-opener of that place, She had be- 
longed to the congregation meeting there 
about 23 years, during which time she 
gained the respect of all who knew her. 





































































































DOMESTIC. 
Reciciocs. 
Unitarian Association. 


Proceedings in Parliament on the sub- 
ject of the Marriage Laws. 


In the House of Commons, on the 
Ist July 1819, Mr. W. Smith moved 
the commitment of the Bill for ex- 
tending relief from the operation of 
the Marriage Law, it having a few 
days previoas been brought in and 
read a first amd second time. 

Lord Castlereagh urged the pro- 
priety of vot pressing the Bill farther 
in the present Session. He wished 
not to express any decided opinion as 
to the measure; but it was to be 
remarked, that it only gave relief to 
one class of persous, who objected to 
the present Marriage Ceremony—the 
Protestant Dissenters, and not to the 
Catholics, whu also objected to it. 
He was sure there could be but one 
feeling as to the propriety of giving 
every attention to the scruples of con- 
scientious persons. 

Mr. W. Smith repeated the state- 
ment which he had made when he 
first propo-ed the measure, to shew 
that au object, which was allowed 
to be desirable, was obtained in an 
unobjectionable manner; the relief 
granted to one class of Dissenters 
being afforded without prejudice to 
any other class, or even to the most 
rigid friend of the Church of England. 
A part of the ceremony was to be 
left out when certain persons re- 
quested it.—In the part that remained 
of the ceremony, vot one word was 
altered; neither the parson officiating, 
nor the place, vor the mode of publi- 
cation by banns, nor the civil sanc- 
tion, nor the civil effects of marriage, 
were in any respect changed. The 
Romish Dissenters, it was said, ob- 
jected to the ceremony in toto, but 
they were not placed in a worse situ- 
ation by the Bint. on the contrary, 
a door was opened for that rehef 
which they were entitled to. As, 
“ene ghey it would be vain for him to 

to pass it at present, after the 
declaration of the Noble Lord, he 
should withdraw it, with the inten- 


INTELLIGENCE. 
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tion of submitting it i the next Ses. 
sion. 

Dr. Phillimore, without objecting 
to the end to be attamed, suggested 
that the Bill was open to two ob. 
jections—first, that by stripping the 
ceremony of all its religious part, it 
might be regarded with less rever- 
ence by the members of the Church; 
aud second, that the clergy might 
feel conscientious scruples in per- 
forming a ceremony which they were 
accustomed to consider as a religious 
one, thus degraded into a mere civil 
ordinance. 

Sir J. Mackintosh, after recamtu- 
lating the objections of Dr. Phill- 
more, observed, that the first of those 
objections appeared to him rather 
singular, since nothing could more 
tend to lessen and degrade a cere- 
mony than the knowledge that per- 
sons conformed to what they did not 
believe, and uttered under the form of 
devotion words in which their hearts 
did not join, and to which in their 
consciences they felt invincible re- 
pugnance. The idea which gave 
weight and seriousness to the cere- 
mony, was the belief that it was 
voluntary and conscientious declara- 
tion of the feelings, and a compulsory 
insincerity could only weaken the aid 
that religion and the law gave to this 
solemn engagement. (Hear.) He 
was rather alarméd at the principle 
contained in the second objection. 
The Marriage Ceremony, a0 
other rites of the Church of England 
wereestablished by the Act of Unifor- 
mity, and the power which ordain 
could require (though it would not 
do it without deliberation) that t 
ceremonies should not be perf 
in certain cases. Religion was the 
relation of mau to his Creator, buts 
established church was the creature 
of civil policy. 

Dr Phillimore explained, and Mr. 
W. Smith said a few words 10 ~ 
planation, after which, by cman 
all parties, the Bill was ordered to 
committed that day aa weeks, 
therefure drops for this Session. 

Cousidering the late period of ~ 
Session, (which affo little of 
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of the Bill's passing even if not 
,) and the importance of not 
unnecessarily running counter to the 
wishes of those who must have so 
much influence over its fate, the pro- 
moters of the measure will sce no 
reason to be disappointed in the pre- 
seut issue of their endeavours; on the 
contrary, they must feel great satis. 
faction in having been able, in so 
short a period, to bring the matter 
with weight and propriety before the 
public, and to chalk out a plan of 
relief, at once efficacious and easy, in 
a matter which seemed involved in 
considerable difficulty and embarrass- 
ment. The interval which will elapse 
before the discussion is renewed, will, 
it is to be hoped, be profitably em- 
ployed in temperate and cool consi- 
deration of the measure which has 
been proposed ; weighing, on the one 
hand, the actual relief which it would 
afford from almost every thing that 
has the appearance of grievance; and 
on the other, the difficulties civil and 
political, the obstacles (arising partly, 
no doubt, from prejudice, but certain- 
ly in some measure from a rational 
islike to unnecessary and doubtful 
change) which would have to be 
encountered by a plan that sought 
entirely to overthrow the present 
system. 

The last number of the Repository 
(pp. 377—S86), contained the pro- 
ceedings of the General Meeting of 
the Association, and a report of what 
passed on this subject. ‘To those we 
must refer, particularly to the able 
observations of Mr. Richmond, for 
the grounds on which as it appears to 
us the Bill in question was properly 


e know that there are many Dis- 
senters, (particularly among the class 
of those which are generally denomi- 
nated orthodox,) who have objected 
tothe measure as not going far enough, 
and who would have wished, and per- 

think it practicable, to remove 

contract and record altogether 
the place, as well as the worship, 

of the Church. We only wish the 
t to be fairly and temperately 
ussed, and trust that the ensuing 
Sesion will find those who have one 
cause united in the promo- 

ofa measure which we are per- 
waded is most likely to effect the 
object in view, and of which we can- 
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not anticipate a refusal on the part of 
the Legislature. 


P.S. The following corrections and 
additions are to be made to the fist of 
Subscribers to the Unitarian Associa- 
tion, affixed to the Repository last 
month :— 


Congregations. Annual. 
Bristol (Lewia's Mead), per Mr. 

Fox . - : oe > 
Carmarthen, per Mr.G. Thomas 1 1 0 
Ditchling, per Mr. Acton ‘ - o 
Godalming, Congregation near, 

per Mr Ellis” - . - 115 0 


Lynu (Salem Chapel), per Mr. 

Keed - - - . 0 

York, per Rev. W. Turner - 1 1 0 
Subscrioers. 


Arundel, Mr. Johu, per Mr. Fal- 


lagar - - - - 010 0 
Cooke, Mr. Rich. Don.5 5 0 
For Gosford, Rev., read Gosford, 

Mr. Richard - : - 010 6 
Lewthwaite, Mr. William, Liver. 

pool - - : - 010 6 
Martineau, Mr. Robert, add 2, 

Clifton Street - - O10 6 
Morgan, Rev. Thomas, Li- 

brary, Red-Cross Street - 010 6 
Morgan, T. Esq., Bristol - 010 6 


Pearson, John, Esq., Rutland 
Place Wharf —Don. 5 5 0 


Probert, Rev W, Alnwick - 010 6 
Simpson, Mr. John, seu, Lea- 

denhall Street : - 010 6 
Smith, Mr. Aaron, Alnwick - 010 6 


Titford, Mr. Rich., for Shore- 
diteh, read 50, Bow Lane.— 
Donation, 5 5 0 


*.* Io the formation of the first 
list other inaccuracies of this kind 
may have occurred, of which the 
Treasurer or Secretary would be 
obliged by being informed, in order 


that they may be corrected. 
EE 


Manchester College, York. 
ANNUAL EXAMINATION. 


Own Tuesday the 22d of June, com- 
menced the Annual Examination of 
the Students educated in Manchester 
College, York, which continued till 
the evening of Thursday the 24th; 
before Joseph Strutt, Esq., President, 
Samuel Shore, Esq., Prases Emeritus, 
Abraham Crompton, Esq., Archibald 
Kenrick, Esq., J. Lightbody, Esq., 
Robert Philips, jun. Esq., William 
Shore, Esq., Offley Shore, Esq., Wil- 
liam Strutt, Esq., G. W. Wood, Baq., 
Treasurer, and the Rev. Messrs. Ast- 
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ley of Halifax, Harrop of Altringham, 
Heinekin of Bradford, Higginson of 
Derby, Johnstone of Wakefield, Ken- 
rick of Hull, Kentish of Birmingham, 
Robberds of Manchester, Secretary, 
Wallace of Chesterfield, and Turner 
of Newcastle, Visitor. Ou Tuesday 
afternoon, the junior Greek and He- 
brew Classes, second Mathematics 
and Ancient History were examined, 
and Orations were delivered by Mr. 
Lightbody, jun., On the Influence of 
the Reign of Charlemagne on Eu- 
rope; and by Mr. Lister, On the 
Ascendancy of the Family of Medici 
at Florence. On Weduesday, the 
fourth year's Class in Theology, and 
the Class in the Evidences of Natural 
and Revealed Religion; and also the 
junior Lativ, the second Greek, and 
the junior and senior Mathematical, 
the Modern History, Natural History, 
and Belles Lettres Classes were exa- 
mined ; and Orations were delivered 
by Mr. Smith, On the Beneficial In- 
fluence of Christianity on the Condi- 
tion of the Poor; by Mr. Heinekin, 
jun, On Capital Punishments; by 
Mr. Edmund Strutt, On the Influence 
of ‘Toleration upon National Wealth 
and Industry; by Mr. Marshall, On 
the Causes which influence the For- 
mation of National Character; by 
Mr. Owen, On the Arguments for a 
Future State from the Light of 
Nature; and by Mr. Cheetham, On 
the Arguments which have been 
urged against the Resurrection of 
Christ: also Sermons, by Mr. Bur- 
ton, from Acts xxiii. SI, and by Mr. 
Taylor, from Job viii. 9. On Thurs- 
day, the fifth years’ Class in Theo- 
logy, and the Classes in Metaphysics 
and Ethics, the second Latin, and the 
fourth and fifth years’ Greek and 
Hebrew Classes were examined ; and 
Orations were read by Mr. Wilson, 
On the Influence of Poetry and Works 
of Imagination on Human Character 
and Happiness; by Mr. Wawne, On 
Patriotism; and by Mr. John Well- 
beloved, On the Jewish Theocracy. 
Mr. J. W. also read a Latin Oration, 
on the question “* Ad probam sacra- 
rum literarum cognitionem conducat 
necne humaniores litera.” Sermons 
also were delivered, by Mr. Worsley, 
from Psalm i. 1—3, and by Mr. 
Charles Wallace, from | Peter i. 3, 4. 

The Examination concluded with 
an Address from the Visitor, which, 


as it turned chiefly upon certain poitnts 
of discipline, connected in some de. 
gree with the new arrangements to 
be mentioned below, was of too local, 
and we trust temporary, a nature to 
interest our readers. In regard to 
the distribution of the Prizes for 
general eminence and good conduct 
during the session, the Visitor ob. 
served, that the first would certainly 
have been allotted to Mr. Wawne, 
by whom it was received last year, 
had he not (though for reasons ap- 
proved by his Tutors) omitted this 
session part of the regular business of 
the third year. The first Prize was, 
under these circumstances, awarded 
to Mr. George Cheetham, the second 
to Mr. Edmund Strutt, and the third 
to Mr. John Marshall. Several other 
names were mentioned as deserving 
of distinction; but as it afterwards 
appeared that such extra-notices are 
more apt to stir up jealousy than to 
produce the effect intended of ex- 
ciling a spirit of general emulation, it 
is proposed that the Visitor shall in 
future confine himself to the simple 
notification of the names entitled to 
Prizes. ‘The Prize for the greatest 
improvement in Elocution, during the 
session, was adjudged to Mr. Owen. 
The President's Prize for eminence in 
extempore speaking was not claimed, 
The Prize proposed by Mr. Archibald 
Kenrick, for an English Essay on the 
Influence of the Reformation in En- 
gland, was adjudged to Mr. G. 
Wawne; though among the other 
Essays, one of very considerable merit 
was delivered in by Mr. Cheetham. 
The Prize for an Essay in Greek 
Prose (on the subject H misevteo tos 
AToparyonrevers, WS TO TAY ciryiwy ypamper 
Soywa, iva movoy sivas Oeoy THY TayTeY 
Ansoveyor, addAowey moder, Kas ey FAs 
avTod Too @cov ma veranda )s was ad- 
judged to Mr. Jolin Wellbeloved. 
The Visitor's Address conclud 

with a word of advice to the Students 
in Divinity who are this year to leave 
the College, respecting the style and 
manner in which it is becoming the 
Christian teacher to conduct religious 
controversies. “ It has lately bem 
not unaptly, observed, * that it seems 
to have become a fashion with ' 

Clergy, from the highest dignitary 

=_— 


Moysey~ 


* Belsham’s Remarks o” 
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the lowest aspirant, to bring the se- 
yerest charges against Christians of 
our denomination: and it may not be 
in our power, occasionally, to avoid 
the unpleasant task of self-defence. 
Young writers are apt, in such cases, 
to indulge a warmth of personality, 
which, however consistent with the 

irit and fire of youth, is often incon- 
sistent with the spirit of the religion 
which they profess, and often greatly 
injures their cause. For even by- 
standers who know nothing of the 
question in dispute, are naturally led 
to form their judgment in any con- 
troversy by the manner in which it is 
conducted; and are apt to conclude, 
that he has the worst of the argument 
who is first put out of temper. You, 
my young frieuds, have already before 
you the examples of several of your 
predecessors, as eléves of this Institu- 
tion,* who have defended their reli- 
gious principles in a manner highly 
creditable to their proficiency in 
learning, and especially in Biblical 
criticism; and, at the same time, to 
what is of much greater importance, 
the truly Christian spirit in which 
they have written. I hope that you 
will, in like manner, ‘ be ready to 
give an answer to every one that 
asketh of you a reason of the hope 
that is in you;’ but I hope that you 
will, also in like manner, always do it 
‘with meekness and fear.’ And that 
though, after all, ‘ men should speak 
against you as of evil-doers,’ they may 
beashamed who ‘ falsely accuse your 
good conversation in Christ.’” 

The deliberations of the Trustees, 
at their regular meeting on Friday 
morning, were principally directed to 
the arrangements necessary in order 
to prepare for the system of more 
strict domestic discipline, which it is 
8 aga to introduce into the Col- 

— a view to which the Rev. 
W. urner, the Mathematical Tutor, 
engaged to remove into the Col- 
Buildings, and to undertake the 
Personal superintendence of the Stu- 
ls, and the enforcement of the 
laws of the Institution, which have 
werefore undergone a complete re- 
vision, Mr. John James Tayler, who, 
G ig Mr. Kenrick’s residence at 
ottingen, where he proposes to 





enon 2 Yates, Hunter, Holland and 
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spend the ensuing winter, has under- 
taken the office of Classical Tutor, 
will also reside within the College. 
Ee 

North Eastern Unitarian Asseciation. 

On Tuesday and Wednesday, 22nd 
and 23rd of June, the North Lastern 
Unitarian Association was held in 
Lyun, Norfolk. The Rev. J. Smith, 
of Lutton, preached the Tuesday 
evening, and the Rev. W. J. Fox, of 
London, twice the following day, 
Wednesday morning the Rev. N, 
Walker, of Wisbeach, conducted the 
devotional part of the service, and 
Mr. Smith that of the evening. About 
seventy friends to our interest dined at 
the Duke's Head Inn, and were highly 
gratified with the sentiments after- 
wards delivered by Measrs. Fox, 
Selby, Walker and Smith. Owing 
to unavoidable circumstances, no as- 
sociation has been held in the North 
Eastern district during the last three 
years, but in order to prevent as far 
as practicable the want of proper 
arrangements in future, if was pro- 
posed by Mr. ‘Treleaven, the chairman 
of the meeting, that a subscription 
sheuld be entered into for the purpose 
of establishing a Fund to purchase 
tracts for distribution, and for meeting 
occasional expenses connected with 
associations; that in this way a bond 
of union might be more effectually 
formed, and the parties interested 
might have still more pleasing objects 
in view at their social meetings. The 
proposition being acceded to, W,. 
Stanger, Esq. of Fleet, kindly con- 
sented to accept the office of Secretary 
and Treasurer until the next meeting. 
A respectable number of the Lynn 
friends and others, having become 
annual subscribers, it is hoped and 
warinty recommended that the minis- 
ters aud friends to the measure in our 
circuit will use their influence to ob- 
tain as many more as possible against 
the time of our next association at 
Boston. The Rev. T. Madge of Nor- 
wich, is invited to preach on that 
occasion. 

Lynn, July 4, 1819. 

—— 

Kent and Sussex Unitarian Association. 

The eighth anniversary of the Kent 
and Sussex Unitarian Christian As- 
sociation was held at Tenterden on 
Wednesday the 7th instant, when a 
discourse was delivered by Mr. W. J. 
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Fox, from Prov. xxiii. 23, Buy the 
truth and sell it not. It might justly 
be said to form one continued illustra- 
tion of the text chiefly in its applica- 
tion to Unitarianism. With that 
strength and originality of thought 
and command of language for which 
Mr. Fox is so eminently distinguished, 
diligence in investigation, openness in 
profession, and anion in exertion, 
were enforced as the means essential 
to the discovery, influence and pro- 
motion of truth. Nature and revela- 
tion were severally brought into re- 
view, and the peculiar advantages of 
the latter above the former, in point 
of distinctuess and adaptation to the 
minds of the mass of mankind, faith- 
fully represented. The various con- 
tents of the Bible as consisting of 
numerous books relating to several 
dispensations, differing in many re- 
spects from each other, and written 
by persons sustaining very diflerent 
characters, with very different views 
and advantages, and of very diver- 
sified descriptions, were delineated 
with great felicity of expression; and 
the absurdity of the common practice 
of appealing indiscriminately to any 
parts or portions of it, as containing 
abstract rules of faith and practice, 
without regard to persons and circum- 
stances, or even the context with 
which they stand counected, was 
strongly reprobated. The great merits 
of the common version of the Scrip- 
tures as to its general character were 
finely portrayed, while the frequent 
use of certain terms with which the 
theological system of the translators 
was intimately associated, and the 
rigid retention of expressions and 
clauses in the original, many of which 
were then suspected, and have since 
been proved to be “ forgeries,” were 
shewn to form considerable obstacles 
to the removal of error. But with all 
the disadvantages under which the 
Scriptures labour in the received ver- 
sion, Mr. Fox justly observed that 
their doctrine is still Unitarian, the 
great facts with which they make us 
familiarly acquainted being manifestly 
of that description; the effect of w hich, 
to a reader who attends to their gene- 
ral contents and scope, is Impossible 
to be removed by a few detached and 
generally obscure passages. 

The strong bias of education in at- 
taching serious minds to the Trinita- 
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rian system, was depicted in colours 
peculiarly vivid, just and interesting ; 
while to neglect the salutary exertion 
of our faculties in the pursuit of truth, 
to decline its frank and open profes. 
sion, and to avoid union in the adop- 
tion of the most effectual means for 
its promulgation, were justly stigma. 
tized as the methods by which this 
powerful “ moral machinery,” for the 
promotion of piety and virtue, is sold 
for objects of far inferior value. The 
above reference to some topics of this 
admirable discourse has been at- 
tempted chiefly with the view of 
assisting the hearers to regale their 
memories with some particulars of its 
detail, sensible of my inability to con- 
vey to others any adequate ideas of 
its merits, or in the words of an intel- 
ligent friend, “to characterize it as it 
deserves ; while it afforded the imagi- 
nation a luxurious repast, it gave 
delight to the heart and carried con- 
viction to the head. ‘The energy and 
eloquence of the preacher excited in 
all a deep interest, and his arguments 
could not fail of making a lasting 
impression.” 

The devotional parts of the service 
were conducted chiefly by Mr. Holden 
and Mr. Harris. The Report of the 
Committee being afterwards read to 
the Society, and at the motion of Mr. 
Fox, ordered to be printed, is here- 
with, in a somewhat abridged form, 
submitted for insertion in the Monthly 
Repository. 

* Your Committee have, they trust, net 
been inattentive to the important objects 
of your Institution. The doctrines of the 
strict unity of God, and of his wnirersol 
love to his creatures, form a principle of 
unanimity of such all-comprehensive mo- 
ment, that all subordinate points of diffe- 
rence should but prove the occasions for 
its more fervent influence. This principle 
is the foundation of your union, aud ” 
promote this union by means of an * titer 
course and correspondence between the 
different Unitarian Societies in Kent and 
Sussex,’ has been specified as its leading ob- 
ject. Your Committee have heen favour 
with few direct communications relative 
“the state and progress of the severa 
tarian Societies,’ nevertheless some 
ing intercourses have occurred, and some 
facts have transpired which shew an interest 
and unanimity indicative, we trust, of their 
further advances. Fellowship Funds have 
been established at Tenterden and at aid- 
stone, embracing objects which ida eg 
varjous points of view, promote the 18 


| Uni- 
pleas- 












rests of Unitarianism. It must have been 
experienced that the members of the re- 
spective Societies, no longer isolated 
strangers, feel a peculiar interest in their 
incidental or occasional intercourses. Con- 
scious that they are mutually engaged ina 
cause of the greatest importance, the 
source of much present comfort and use- 
fulness, and of rational and animated hope 
jn futurity, they can meet with feelings of 
sacred satisfaction, and interchange facts 
and sentiments reciprocally interesting, 
with a freedom and openness conducive 
to the furtherance of piety, good-will and 
benevolence. 

“ From several causes, of which the 
rapid sale of many of the late Unitarian 
publications is one of the principal, the 
Committee have been much disappointed 
in their endeavours to supply the orders of 
the subscribers; they conclude, however, 
that the difficulty of procuring Tracts, is 
an indication that the field of circulation is 
extending, and that the light of truth is, 
on the whole, diffusing with an accererated 
progress. ‘They have been particularly 
unfortunate in their applications for the 
interesting Letters of Mr. Ashworth, dis- 
closing the steps in the path of rational 
inquiry, by which the two Unitarian So- 
cieties of Rochdale and Rossendale have 
been formed from the denomination of 
Methodists; societies which now seem to 
form but the centre of union to many 
others in the surrounding towns and vil- 
lages, their members becoming in their 
turns instructors, and engaging with suc- 
cess in the diffusion of the truth as it is in 
Jesus, May not the example of these in- 
dustrious labourers in the Christian harvest, 
suggest to us an economical plan of pre- 
paring and sending forth missionaries, and 
thus of giving efficacy to one of the speci- 
fied objects of your Institution? The Tracts 
put in cireulation by the Association in 
the course of the last year, have amounted 
to nearly £10. The Committee are grati- 
ied to observe, that a very considerable 
number of two admirable Tracts, relating 
to war, have been claimed and distributed 
by the subscribers in the course of the last 
‘wo years, Should it meet their wishes to 
Continue to act in part as auxiliaries to the 
Societies which have been instituted for 
the express purpose of opposing a practice, 
Which, by outraging the distinguishing 
Precepts of the gospel, is subversive of the 
‘st interests of humanity, several other 
most admirable Tracts on this subject could 

Procured on very reasonable terms. 

* Your Committee congratulate you 
upon the establishment, in the course of 
last year, of an Association for the 
yrotection of the Civil Rights of Unitarians. 
ten oneregations at Maidstone and Ten- 
with Pata already counected themselves 

is Institution, and it is very much 
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to be desired that their example may be 
followed by all the churches in our con- 
nexion, The want of such an Institution, 
and the advantages to be derived from it, 
were amply explained in the Monthly Re- 
pository at its adoption, By combining in 
its Committee that eivil and religious 
knowledge which is requisite, it is pecu- 
liarly qualified for the protection of our 
rights and liberties ; and by concentrating 
the efforts of the whole Unitarian body in 
any measures which may be found neces- 
sary, it is likely to render them effective. 
Active operation and energy have already 
marked its proceedings; in consequence 

of its exertions a considerable number of 
petitions from our brethren in different 
parts of the kingdom have been presented 
to both Houses of Parliament during the 

present session, praying to be freed from 

the highly objectionable Marriage Service 

of the Charch of England, The Committee 

following up these efforts, through the 
medium of our able and esteemed friend 

William Smith, Esq., introduced a Bill into 
the House of Commons, the object of which 
is, to give us the desired relief. The re- 

ception of the Bill was certainly very fa- 

vourable, and we think may be taken as 

an earnest, that it will eventually pass the 

Commons; but from the lateness of the 

present Session, and the importance of the 

change to be effected, the Bill, at the sug. 

gestion of his Majesty's Ministers, has been 

for the present withdrawn. Should this 
application be crowned with success, it 

will be felt a great acquisition in favour of 
our consistency, and will afford an en- 

couraging proof in addition to that which 

was manifested by the repeal of several 

acts obnoxious to our liberties, that the 

march of liberality is advancing. It will 

shew, that notwithstanding some late at- 

teinpts to counteract the evident intentions 

of Parliament, by recourse to some almost 

obsolete regulations of our ancestors, the 

more enlightened spirit of the times is still 

prevalent to sink in the dust the little nar- 

row spirit of party bigotry. But should 

the event of the present application disap- 
point in any degree our expectations, the 
great consolation will remain, that-we are 
treading the strait path of consistency in 
vindicating the cause of truth, a cause 
which, being founded on everlasting bases, 
must eventually rise triumphant,” 


Mr. Holden next read the following 
Report from our brethren at Ten- 


terden : 


“ The Church at Tenterden remains 
firm and decisive in the great cause we 
ave at this time met to support, even the 
worship of the only living aod true God : 
our numbers jadged to be gradually in- 
creasing. Our Fellowship Fund continues, 
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and is im full activity to be extended to 
any rising circumstances which way render 
pecessary its assistance; it has also in 
some instances been already thus applied. 
We have united ourselves to the Associa- 
tion in London for the protection of the 
eivil privileges of Unitarians, by an annual 
subscription of two guineas and a donation 
of five pounds Two petitions to the Le- 

islature, for relief respecting the Marriage 

eremony, have been very numerously 
signed and presented. Satisfied and happy 
im the open profession of sentiments founded 
in reason, in agreement with the divine 
perfections, and which we consider as in 
equal agreement with divine revelation, we 
meet our brethren, on this occasion, with 
great cordiality and much pleasure; re- 
commending to their continued and most 
diligent attention, the cultivation and prac- 
tice of all those Christian virtues, whereby 
we may give the greatest weight and power 
te the sacred truths we are maintaining ; 
truths which we consider as spreading 
light around the understanding, and ap- 
pealing to the warmest and best affections 
of the heart; honourable to the divine go- 
vernment and conducive to the true in- 
terest aud happiness of mankind,”’ 


The Reports having concluded with 
a statement of the Treasurer's ac- 
counts, a vote of thanks to Mr. Fox 
for his “ able, eloquent, animated and 
impressive discourse,” was passed with 
the most cordial unanimity. The 
business concluded with the two fol- 
lowing Resolutions: 


Ist, That this Meeting views with pecu- 
liar satisfaction the establishment of the 
Association for the Protection of the Civil 
Rights of Unitarian Dissenters, and, con- 
vinced of its important advantages, re- 
spectfully recommends to all the Districts 
in this connexion, the propriety of uniting 
themselves with that Lustitution as soon as 
circumstances wil! allow. 

2nd, That the warmest thanks of this 
Meeting are due to the Committee, Trea- 
surer and Secretary of that Association, for 
the able and judicious manner in which they 
condneted the late application to Parlia. 
ment for the exemption of Unitarians from 
the Marriage Service of the Church of 
Engtand, and that Mr. Fox be requested to 
present the same at the next meeting of 
the Committee. 


>. 

The company now adjourned to 
the Wool-pack Inn, where about one 
hundred and thirty persons of both 
sexes, sat down to dinner. The after- 
noon was spent with great sociability ; 
several distinguished characters, both 
living and deceased, were called to 
remembrance; among others grateful 


mention was made of Sir J 
kintosh and Mr. William Smith x: 
their late able exertions in Parliament 
in favour of Unitarian consistency, 

The mention of the Unitarian Fund 
drew forth from Mr. Fox a most ani. 
mated speech, replete with interesting 
remark and glowing imagery: we 
were particularly delighted with his 
well-earned and energetic encomium 
on Mr. Wright, with the enchanting 
colours in which our native county 
was described by him as harmonizing 
with just and ennobling views of the 
Creator, and especially with the ad- 
vantageous point of view in which he 
represented the lowly walks of life as 
peculiarly adapted for the reception of 
the plain, salutary truths, and meek 
spirit of genuine Christianity, “ Civil 
and religious liberty all the world 
over” gave rise to a warm expression of 
rational feeling; while the systems of 
general education and the dissemina- 
tion of the Scriptures were hailed as 
grand instruments by which an all- 
beneficent Providence is providing for 
the instruction, union and felicity of 
the whole human race. 

T. P. 


Maidstone, July 15, 1819. 
—__ 
Southern Unitarian Society. 

The Annual Meeting of the Southern 
Unitarian Society was held at Lewes, 
in Sussex, on Wednesday, June 30, 
1819. In the morning the Rev. John 
Evans, A. M, delivered an impressive 
discourse from Mark i. 45, on the folly 
and baseness of being ashamed of a 
sublic profession of religious opinions. 

le shewed that the general doctrines 

of Christianity, and especially those 
peculiarly held by Unitarians, such 
as the unity of the Godhead, the unt- 
versality of divine love, and the reme- 
dial notion of future punishment, were 
so far from being calculated to call 
forth shame and reproach, that they 
were in the highest degree honourable 
to God and beneficial to man, 4 
consequently, worthy of universal ac- 
ceptance and avowal. At the unadr- 
mous request of the Society, Mr. 
Evans consented to print the Sermos- 
Fifty persons afterwards dined together 
at the Star Inn, on the same frugal 
plan which the Society usually 
thus enabling both rich and poor 
meet together without inconvemience 

In the course of the afternoon the 














‘ect of the formation of a new 
Society in the centre of Sussex, which 
had been discussed at the last meet- 
ing, was again brought forward, when 
it appeared to be the general opinion 
that the measure ought by no means 
to be considered as a dismemberment 
of the present Society ; but that, on 
the contrary, by forming an additional 
bond of union among the friends of 
Scriptural Christianity, it would for- 
ward the important objects which 
the Society has in view, the spread 
of religious knowledge in the district 
over which it extends. In the even- 
ing, Dr. Morell, of Brighton, preached 
fom Mark xvi. 16. The congrega- 
tion, both parts of the day, were 
pumerous and attentive. 

The meeting next year will be held 
at Chichester. 
July 13, 1819. T. C., jun. 
— 
Western Unitarian Society. 
Sir, July 21, 1819. 
Acrerasty to public notice, the 
annual meeting of the Western Uni- 
tarian Society for promoting Religious 
Knowledge and the Practice of Virtue 
by the Distribution of Books, was 
held on Wednesday the 14th of July, 
at the Rev. Mr. Hunter's Chapel, in 
Trim Street, Bath. The congrega- 
tion was very respectable; a consi- 
derable number of the Lewin'’s Mead 
Society at Bristol, of both sexes, 
giving their sanction to the principles 
of Unitarianism, by their attendance 
08 this occasion. One of their revered 
pastors, the Rev. Dr. Carpenter, in- 
troduced the service by an appro- 
priate prayer and reading of the 
Scriptures; the Rev. Dr. Thomas 
of London, offered up the gene- 
ral prayer, which was truly serious 
and devotional; and the Rev. T. 
Madge, of Norwich, pteached on 
1 Cor. xiv. 19: “ Yet in the church 
| would rather speak five words, with 
the understanding that by my voice | 
might teach others also, than ten thou- 
words in an unknown tongue.” 
*he preacher's sermon was a striking 
tion of the sentiment expressed 
the apostle Paul in the text: it 
Ws not involved in inscrutable mys- 
Its language did not consist of 
rms and phrases wholly unintelli- 
Bible, or which convey no distinct 
j On the contrary, it contained 
an able, energetic and eloquent de- 
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fence of the use of much-decried reason 
on the subjects of revelation, respect- 
ing both its evidences and its doc- 
trines, which persous of common 
capacity could understand, and those 
of the most enlightened and cultivated 
minds could not but approve. It is 
needless, however, to descant on the 
merits of this discourse, as it is hoped 
the public will have an opportunity 
of judging of its excellencies, by the 
Author's compliance with the earnest 
and unanimous request of the meeting 
to pon it. 

mmediately after the service the 
business of the society was transacted, 
and eighteen names were added to _ 
the list of subscribers. The rules 
were revised, preparatory to the print- 
ing of a new edition; and indeed in 
all societies of this kind, there is, I 
think, an obvious propriety in the re- 
visal of their rules once at least in 
seven years, tu suit them to the varied 
circumstances which the lapse of time 
tends to produce. At the general 
meeting of the Western Unitarian 
Suciety, io Ilminster, last year, one of 
its respectable members, from the 
purest motive of regard for its increa- 
sing prosperity, proposed that such 
an alteration be made in the preamble 
to the rules, as would admit Uni- 
tarians of all classes; this being 
seconded by another member, it was 
resolved, that it should be introduced 
for discussion at the next annual 
meeting, public notice of the same 
being previously given. Agreeably 
to this resolution, the question was 
considered at this meeting; and, with- 
out entering into the particulars of 
what was advanced on either side of 
it, it is sufficient to state, that as many 
objections were urged with much 
earnestness and eloquence by some of 
the eldest members and brightest or- 
vnaments of the Society, against any 
material alteration of the plan origi- 
nally adopted, and on which they 
alleged it had flourished beyond what 
the most sanguine of its formers could 
have contemplated, the meeting ae- 
ceded to their wishes. 

The business of the Society being 
finished, the members and other 
friends to the Unitarian caus@, amount- 
ing to nearly seventy gentlemen, sat 
down to a good dinner at the White 
Lion Inn, J. H. Moggridge, Esq. in 
the chair, After dinner the respec- 
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table Chairman, a zealous advocate 
for free inquiry and civil and religious 
liberty, gave very appropriate toasts. 
The Rev. Dr. Carpenter, the Rev. 
Dr. Thomas Rees, and the Rev. T. 
Madge, on the thanks of the company 
being presented to them for the re- 
spective parts they had taken in the 
interesting service of the morning, 
made many excellent observations on 
the noble cause for which we were 
assembled, and the gradual progress 
of Unitarianism both in this country 
and on the Continent. The Rev. J. 
Rowe expressed the evident feelings 
of his heart, on seeing so many of the 
congregation of Lewin's Mead, with 
whom he had been in pastoral con- 
nexion for many years, and to whom 
he should probably cevote the re- 
maiving part of active life, present on 
the occasion. The Rev. J. Kentish 
addressed the meeting in an appro- 
= speech; and the Rev. R. 

‘right, the Unitarian Missionary, 
concluded, After some introductory 
observations, agreeably to the wish ex- 

ressed by one of the former speakers, 

e gave an interesting account of his 
late tour to Cornwall to spread the 
principles of the pure Gospel; from 
which it appears, that the prospect of 
the prevalence of Unitarianism m that 
county is very encouraging. “ The 
harvest truly is ready, but the labour- 
ers are few” Mr. Wright referred 
to a young person, who accompanied 
him in part of his missionary journey, 
whose natural talents, seriousness of 
disposition and diligewt attention to 
religious subjects, would probably 
qualify him to be a very useful minis- 
ter among us, provided he could have 
the advantage of spending some time 
at one of our Unitarian academies. 
A small annual exhibition from each 
of ovr Fellowship Funds would be 
siflicient for this purpose ; and surely 
it could not be better bestowed, con- 
sistently with the professed design of 
these Institutions. The particulars 
of this ease, it is hoped, will be shortly 
communicated to the readers of the 


ee 

The Western Unitarian Society are 
much indebted to the Bristol Com- 
mittee, for their judicious arrange- 
ments and indefatigable labours to 
romote the important objects of this 
netitation: they seem to feel the 
force of the apostplie observation, “ It 
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is right to be zealously affected always 
in a good thing.” Piety, the exam- 
ple of Christ, benevolence, and a re. 
gard to one's own best interest, unite, 
indeed, to animate the professors of 
Unitarianism in what they deem to 
be the cause of God, of C bristian 
truth, of virtue and human happiness ; 
and if this be really the case, we may 
be confident that it will eventually 
prevail over the prejudices of our 
fellow - christians; recommend the 
Gospel to the acceptance of the great 
body of the Jews; then gradually en- 
lighten the lands of Heathen darkness, 
and be finally the religion of all the 
nations of the earth. Vor this par- 
pose, however, luman means and 
exertions must be employed, and let 
these be attended with fervent prayers 
for the blessing of heaven, that “ all 
men may know the Father to be the 
only true God,” and Jesus Christ to 
be the messenger of his grace, and the 
divinely-authorized Instructor and Sa- 
viour of the World. T. HOWE, 
EE 
Welsh Unitarian Soctety. 

Tue annual meeting of the Unita- 
rian Society, in South Wales, was 
held at Llandyfaen on the 17th of 
June last, whereat Mr. John Thomas 
of Pant-y-defaid Llandyssil, Cardi- 
ganshire, preached from 1 Tim. ii. 5. 
On the preceding evening, Mr. B. 
Philips, of St. Clears, preached from 
Matt. xxii. from ver. 42 to the end. 
Immediately after service the busi- 
ness of the Society was transacted ; 
Mr. Thomas, the preacher, in the 
chair. The funds of the Society had 
been somewhat increased since the 
last meeting ; no disbursement having 
heen made during the year. The fol- 
lowing resolutions were unanimously 
passed : 

1. That Mr. J. Rowlands, of Swan- 
sea, be desired to continue Treasurer 
for the ensuing year, and to accept 
the thanks of the Society for his past 
services in that office. 

2. That Messrs. B. Philips, St. 
Clears, D. Davies, Neath, R. Evans, 
Swansea, J. Thomas, Pant-y 
and J. Davies, Capel-y-Groes, form 
the Committee till the next ann 
meeting of the Society. 

$. That the next annual 
be held at Gelli-Onnen, and Mr. J- 
Davies, Capel-y-Groes, be 


to preach the sermon. 











When the business of the Society 
was declared to have been concluded 
by a vote of thanks to the Chairman, 
the question proposed for discussion 
at the last quarterly meeting was 
taken into consideration; J. James, 
Gelli-Onnen, in the chair. ‘The ques- 
tion was, What are the best regula- 
tious for the government of the 
Christian Church? The principal 
speakers were, Mr. B. Philips, St. 
Clears, Mr. D. Davies, Neath, and 
Mr. W. Williams, Llangendeyru. ‘To 
give even av outline of the discussion 
would, perhaps, be at preseut prema- 
ture; as the question is to be taken 
into consideration at every quarterly 
meeting, till it will have gone through 
the whole circle in which it is to 
move. The next quarterly meeting 
was appointed to be held at Pant-teg 
(near Newcastle), Carmarthenshire, 
in the next Michaelmas week; and 
J. James, of Gelli-Ounen, was nomi- 
nated to preach on the occasion, 

July 16, 1819. J. JAMES, 

—___—— 
Fellowship Funds. 

Bristol Unitarian Fellowship Fund. 
—We have received from Bristol a 
copy of the objects and rules of this 
Fund, which was established near 
the close of February last, after a 


discourse on “ the Christian Union of 


4 Christian Church.” We extract the 
following particulars. At the con- 
gregational meeting, held for the pur- 
pose, the Rev. John Rowe in the 
Chair, it was unanimously agreed as 
follows : 

|. It is required by Christian duty, 
that we promote, as far as lies in our 
power, what we believe to be “ the 
truth as it isin Jesus.” 

% The advantages of union, to pro- 
mote the great purposes of Christian 
benevolence, are extensive and im- 
portant: it affords’ means of accom- 
Plishing them, to which individual 
exertions must be inadequate; it tends 
to excite zeal, and to give it a pru- 

t and efficacious direction; aud, 
While it contributes to strengthen the 
aul to encourage the hearts, 
of those whose immediate duty it is 
to labour in holy things, it connects 
together, by the bonds of mutual co- 
—— in a great and good cause, 
who feel a cordial interest in its 
success, 


Agreeably to these general views, 
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and believing that God, even the Fa- 

ther of our Lord Jesus Christ, is the 

only true God, the only proper object 

of religious worship, a the sole ort- 

ginal source of goxpel blessings, 
Resolved unanimously, 

1. That a Society be formed, hav- 
ing for its primary object, to aid in 
promoting the kuowledge and disse 
mination of these great truths, and 
especially tn the establishment or en- 
couragement of Christian worship agree- 
ably to them,—by such means, more 
particularly, as are not embraced by 
the present Congregational Fund, * 
which, though of great utility and 
importance, is applicable ouly to the 
relief of indigent ministers or their 
widows, or to the assistance of young 
men designed for the ministry, in pur- 
suing their studies. 

2. That in reference to the objects 
in view, and as a mark of respect to 
the memory of that eminently excel 
lent individual, (the late Dr. Thom- 
son,) who first publicly proposed the 
formation of such societies, and sug- 
gested the appellation, this Society be 
denominated the Bristol Unitartan 
Fellowship Fund. 

Most of the subsequent Resolutions 
are of a local nature, but we copy the 
sixth as what may suggest a useful 
addition to the usual purposes of such 
societies, 

6. That a meeting of the members 
of the Fellowship Fund, shall be held 
in the Lecture-room, on the second 
Weduesday in every month, at seven 
o'clock, (of which meeting, notice 
shall be given during divine service 
on the preceding Sunday,) to deter- 
mine on cases which may be sub- 
mitted to the Society, and to receive 
communications respecting the pro- 
uress of Unitarian sentiments; and it 
shall be regarded as among the objects 
of these monthly meetings, (under 
such regulations as may be found ex- 
pedient,) to cousider difficulties which 
may have occurred to any of the 
members, respecting the principles of 
Unitarianism, to promote the practi- 
cal influence of those principles, and 
to cherish among us a spirit of ° lris- 
tran union.—At the monihl meet- 
ings, mm the absence of the President, 

* This Fund is principally raised by 
annual coatributions, at a collection made 
after a sermon connected with the object. 
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one of the ministers shall be requested 
to take the Clair alternately. 

The lowest subscription is five shil- 
lings per annum, to be collected quar- 
terly or annually at the option of the 
subscribers. Aud it may be regarded 
as one among many indications of the 
zeal and liberality of the Lewin's 
Mead Congregation, that the annual 
subscriptions do not fall far short of 
one hundred pounds. 

The cases to be submitted to the 
mouthly meetiugs, are first consi- 
dered by a committee, consisting of 
the ministers and seven members an- 
nually chosen from the congregation. 

The Rev. John Rowe was elected 
President, G. H. Ames, Esq., T'rea- 
surer, and J. B. Estlin, Esq., Secre- 
tary. 

At the close of the proceedings it 
was unanimously resolved, “ That 
the cordial thanks of this meeting 
be given to the Rev. John Rowe, 
for his able and judicious conduct in 
the Chair, and for his important ser- 
vices in the cause of “ Christian truth.” 


Loughborough end Mounisorrel Fel- 
lowship Fund. 

At a meeting of the Committee of 
the Fellowship Fund belonging to 
the united Unitariaa congregations 
of Loughborough and Mountsorrel, 
(established April 4, 1819,) held at 
Loughborongh, July 11, the ease of 
the native Unitarians of Madras was 
taken into consideration.* It was 
proposed that one of the first uses to 
which we apply our fuuds, be to give 
a helping hand to the infant church 
in that country, aud that the same 
laudable object be recommended to 
the other Fellowship Funds through- 
out England. | It is also the opinion 
of the Committee, that if the different 
Funds of the Unitarian Church would 
join iv thig Christian undertaking, 
and some spirited person could be 
found to conduct it, we might not 
only speedily, but easily fulfil the 
earnest wishes of the Madras Unita 
rians, by sendinga missionary to those 
parts of the globe. 

WM, PARKINSON. 

July 20, 18109. 


tainted 
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* See an interesting memorial of Ro- 
herta, . soey , valeainn Christian of 
taserted in the Christian former 
for January, 1818, p. 1. - 
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Removals among Unitarian Minister: 

The Rev. Joha Gaskell, A. y_ 
late of Thorne, has accepted an invi. 
tation from the Unitarian congrega- 
tion at Dukinfield, and has entered 
upon his engagements as their mi- 
nister. 

Mr. Gaskell! is succeeded at Thorne 
by the Rev. Wm. Worsley, A.B. 
late of Manchester College, York. 

~~ 
Misceccanrous. 

A curtous suit has been instituted 
in the Court of “Arches by Dr. Wi. 
son, Rector of St. Mary's, Aldermary, 
in the city of London, “as to the 
right of the parsou or vicar of the 
parochial church to take the chair at 
vestry meetings, virtute office.” Ar 
gument has been heard on both sides, 
and sir John Nicholl is to pronounce 
judgment the beginuing of next term. 





The Mareuis of Hastives lately 
addressed a letter from India to the 
Directors of the Beteast Acavemt- 
cau InstiruTion, in which he avows 
his attachment to that liberal instite- 
tion. The whole letter is in the best 
Irish feeling. “ Restrictions and ex. 
clusions,” (says the Marquis, referring 
to the catholic plan of the Academy,) 
“are as inconsistent with the policy 
as with the benevolence of such an 
establishment. You justly leave the 
faith of the individual between him 
and his God; seeking only to open 
the mind to those moral convictions, 
which, whatsoever be the religious 
creed, make man safe for his fellow.” 





Tue Reyal Martyr is yearly losing 
his importance, if not his place, a8 4 
Saint in the English Calendar. In @ 
bill for facilitating business im the 
Court of King's Bench, brought mto 
the House of Commons by Mr. Den- 
man, with the sanction of the Judges, 
it is proposed, though, according to 
the mover, as a matter “ of small im- 
portance,” that the Court shall sit on 
the 30th of January. ‘The service for 
= day in the Book of € — 

rayer will, we su e, remain to 
end of time, or ngtit the Church shall 
have to boast ef some new Martyr. 


Tue ingenuity of the English people 
is great. Horses are now made by 
the coach and wheelwrights, and 3 
shrewd tradesman advertizes @ 











Pedestrian Hobby-horse Riding-room, 
in Fleet Street, near St. Dunstan's 
Church, where for one shilling, “ the 
lovers of this pleasing and healthful 
recreation may enjoy an uninterrupted 
run of nearly 100 feet in a straight line; 
and as the room has been fitted up 
with transparent landscapes, the vider 
may easily fancy he is taking a rural 
excursion.” These little touches of 
character in the newspapers relieve 
the dullness of polities and the mono- 
tony of public distress. 





(From the Times Newspaper.) “‘O 
jet the Lord and his Apostles have 
leave at length to speak for themselves, 
and not Athanasius, Arius, Socinus, or 
even Cranmer himself in their stead.’ 
Just published, The Liturgy of the 
Church and State accommodated 
throughout to the precepts and prac- 
tice of the Son of God, and his Apos- 
tles. ‘This Liturgy varies as little 
from that of the Establishment as it is 
possible for any to do that takes the 
Seriptures alone for its basis and gui- 
dance. It abjures all unscriptural, i. e. 
all unchristian and unapostolic appli- 
cations. (lellow Protestants! forgive 
itthis wrong.) It addresses prayer to 
the Son of God, not as the Lord of 
heaven and earth, but as an intercessor 
‘andadvocate withhim. It recognizes 
‘the Word made flesh, that eternal 
life which was with the Father,’ not 
48 our exemplar only, but our ‘ propi- 
tation’ also, as having died for our sins 
5 well as risen for our justification. 
It prays in and not to the Holy Spirit. 
It affects, in short, no other orthodoxy 
than that of the Bible in its own lan- 
guage. Sold by J. Bell, Oxford Street, 
opposite Bond Street, and R. Hunter, 
St. Paul's Church-yard.”"——Times, 
July 12, 
—~—a— 
FOREIGN. 
France. 
Medal of the Reformation.—Tue 
Cousistory of the Lutheran Church at 
arts has already published an account 
of the celebration of the third cente- 
Hairy adniversary of the Reformation ; 
desiring, in common with a num- 
te of members of their communion, 
BS aaa «more durable monument 
that remarkable event, has executed 
My in commemoration of it, which 
lines Gr aclnhed. This medal is of 18 
fameter: on one side is repre- 
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France. Spain. ase 





sented a celestial figure descending on 
the globe, the foot touching the point 
marked Witiemberg, aud dispersing 
with both hands the thick clouds with 
which it is enveloped. By the side of 
this figure, the Gospel, illuminated by 
strong rays of light, and placed on an 
altar exhibiting on ove side the Hgure 
of the cross, appears issuing from the 
darkuess. ‘Three stars above the head 
of the figure indicate the three centa- 
ries which have since elapsed. The 
legend on this side bears, ** Third J- 
bilec of the Reformation, celebrated at 
Paris, 1817." The obverse represents 
the bust of Martin Luruer (after an 
original portrait by Holbein, his cou- 
temporary), with the device of Luther, 
“ Verbum Dei manet in @eternum,” for 
legend. The design of this medal is 
from the able pencil of M. Lafitte, 
draftsman of the Cabinet du Roi; and 
the engraving by M. Depaulis, whose 
talent has already been so distinguished 
in the Collection of the remarkable 
events and of the illustrious men of 
the History of France. 





SPAIN. 

Oun illustrious countryman Ben- 
tham has been complimented by the 
Popish authorities with having his 
work on Legislation put into the list 
of prohibited books. In the same list 
are the most celebrated and popular 
ethical writers of all countries, io- 
cluding Locke, the Spectator, ke, At 
the same time the Quarterly Review 
has been adulating Bentham with its 
abuse. Mr. Southey, now the Holy- 
altar war ts over, professes great horror 
for the Babylonian (what shall we call 
her?) Lady under protection —for 
such she has been for the last twenty 
years; but wesee they are good friends 
in private, and they ought to be. by 
the way, this fancy for prohibiting 
books only serves to stimulate the cu- 
riosity of speculative people; and there 
are abundance of such now-a days 
Catholic countries as well as Protestant 
We have met with an accomplished 
Spanish gentleman who was one of a 
secret society that continued to read 
foreign philosophical works, aud bound 
themselves together by an oath uot to 
let it be whispered that they knew such 
a diabolical fellow as Locke. People 
may say therefore on such occasions 


with Dogberry in the play, “ lf a 
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merry meeting may be wished, God 
prohibit it.”"—Lzaminer, June 13. 





Usitrep States oy America. 
Unitarianism in America: Eutracts 
from several Letters. 

(From a Friend in America to an 
Unitarian Convert in England. | 


T wust own I was somewhat surprised 
to hear of your dereliction from our 
Church, [the Church of England,) but I 
am too much a citizen of the world not to 
be tolerant to all systems of religion to 
condemn any, though I may be individa- 
ally attached to one. The religious opi- 
nions you have adopted are rapidly gain- 
ing yround in this country, the most 
popular preachers in Boston are of that 
persuasion, The heads of the College 
(that is Harvard or Cambridge College) 
disseminate it to the students, so that it 
appears to me in a short time it will be 
almost universal. 


(From a letter dated Liverpool, 16 
May.] 


After all, in America we must expect 
the most rapid progress of Unitariavism. 
[ have seen wany people from Boston 
lately, who agree in calling it the esfc- 
blished religion of that place. Certainly 
it is leaving all other systems in the back 
ground there. Joho Wright gives very 
favourable accounts from the neighbour- 
hood of Washington, where he has raised 
a good congregation. He has twice 
preached before Congress at the command 
of the Speaker, who has requested him to 
publish his sermons. He says he gave 
sound Unitarian doctrine. 


(From a Letter dated Philadelphia, 
Oth May, 1819.) 


We do not now stand alone in this city 
as Unitarians. You may recollect the 
Universalist Charch in Lombard Stieet, 
and that the congregation was Calvinistic 
and Trinitarian, also that they held the 
late Mr. Murray's wild notions about uni- 
versal salvation, believing that the wicked 
will not be punished because all their sins 
are washed away in the blood of Christ. 
Last fall, a Mr. Abner Kneeland was 
introduced as a preacher in that church, 
asa candidate, a man of about 45, from 
the Eastward, ingenious, self-ianght, bat 
of a clear head and an excellent character. 
Mr. Kneeland is a Humanitarian, and such 
a Universalist as Dr. Priestley, Mr. Win- 
chester, &c. He had the manliness to 
give a full exposition of his sentiments: 
the consequence was, that although a few 
were offended and went off, he was elected 
minister of the congregation, and his 
church is well attended; he has obtained 
leave to introduce our hyma book, which 


is also used at Baltimore ; and as he only 
preaches on Sunday mornings and even. 
ines, he occasionally attends us on Sunday 
afternoons. He speaks without book, in 
plain and familiar, but net incorrect lan. 
guage Tn a word, he is doing a great 
deal of good; more than if he delivered 
polished and elaborate discourses: aud 
incomparably more thon if he porsued 
that equivocal plan which some have com. 
plimented with the epithet of prudent, but 
which, although sometimes adviseable, and 
perhaps even necessary, ought to be coa- 
tinued no longer than imperious cireum- 
stances demand, 


[The same letter states that Mr, 
Jared Sparks, from Cambridge Uni- 
versity, was ordained pastor of the 
Unitarian Church at Baltimore, on 
the day preceding ; eight or nine mi- 
nisters attending from Massachusetts 
and New Uampshire. The elegant 
place of worship belouging to this 
cougregation was opened in October 
last, when Dr. Freeman, the father of 
Unitarianisns at Boston, preached an 
excellent discourse, from Luke xu. 57, 
in which, having pointed out the pro- 
per province of reason, he gave a view 
first of Calvinism aud Trinitarianism, 
and then of rational Christianity or 
Unitarianism, concluding with an ex- 
hortation to judge impartially be- 
tween these opposite systems. } 

The following is from the Colum. 
bian Centinel, Boston, May 12, 1819: 


Ordination —The following was the 
order of performance, at the ordination of 
Mr. Jared Sparks, to the pastoral care of 
the first Independent Church of Balt 
more, which took place on the morning of 
the Sth instant, according to the ancient 
and established usages in New England: 
1. Prelude on the Organ; 2. Introductory 
Prayer, by Rev. Mr. Edes, of Providence, 
R. 1.; 3. Lesson from the Scriptures, by 
Rev. Mr. Parker, of Portsmouth, N.H. ; 
4 Anthem; 5. Sermon, by Rev. Mr. 
Channing, of Boston; 6. Ordaining Prayer, 
by Rev. Dr. Ware, Professor of Theology 
in Harvard University; 7. Anthem; 8. 
Charge by the Rev. Dr. Porter, of Rox- 
bury, Mass.; 9. Address to the Society, 
by Rev. Dr. Thayer, of Lancaster, Mass. 
10. Right-hand of Fellowship, by Rev. 
Mr. Palfrey, of Boston ; 11. Concluding 
Prayer, by Rev. Mr. Nichols, of Portland, 
Maine; 12. Hymn; 13 Anthem; 14. Be- 
nediction ; 15, Voluntary on the Orgaa. 
On this solemn and interesting occasio® 
the house was filled with a very attentive 
auditory, among whom were some © 
most eminent of the Baltimore clergy: 








Unitarianism at New York. 

Sia, Liverpool, July 6, 1819. 

As nothing tends more to excite zeal, 
and to encourage the efforts of our Uni- 
tarian brethren, than the knowledge of 
the success of their fellow-labourers ut 
a distance, I think it will afford pleasure 
to the readers of the Repository to tind that 
the friends of religious truth are not inac- 
tire on the other side the Atlantic. What 
has been done at Baltimore, Charlestown, 
Georgetown, &c., is sufficient to prove, 
that we may expect the most important 
results to the cause of pure Christianity in 
a country where greater facilities are af- 
forded for the spread of liberal opinions 
than any other in the world. The follow- 
ing extract of a letter from a Friend, dated 
29th May last, will shew that a new and 
extensive field of usefulness is opened in 
one of the most populous cities in’ the 
American Union, where hitherto, I believe, 
our doctrines have been little known, aud 
certainly not preached. 

“An Unitarian society is about being 
formed in New York, where Mr, Channing 
and Mr. Palfrey, of Boston, conducted 
servicesa few days ago to very crowded 
audiences.” 

Probably some of your readers are ena- 
bled to give some farther particulars of 
the progress of this infant church. 


H, T. 





Soutn America. 

Tae following passages, literally 
translated from six sermons preached 
in Caracas in 1816, have just appeared 
in the daily papers. ‘Ihe sermons 
are printed and circulated by order 
of King Ferdinand’s Governor, sanc- 
tioned by the Archbishop, and com- 
manded to be read after divine service 
in all places where the Spaniards had 
the upper hand. We should like to 
know how many recruits their ex- 
ceeding stupidity and impudence 
added to the Patriot armies. When 
the reader reflects that it is Ferdinand 
whose divinityship is so spoken of, he 
will think of the Egyptian vulgar who 

to worship onions and cats. 

“A king partakes of the divinity : 

sanother man from the moment 
he is invested with the august divi- 
nity. The name itself of Christ, a 
hame consecrated to designate the Son 
_o Most High, belongs to him. 
® power he exceeds all the great, as 
well as the very body of his empire, 

» &e."—_P. 90, 

‘inl i a I now address myself 

; 1¢ Kings of Spain are they 
— have always alleviated your dis- 
"ess; who have at all times protected 
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you against a multitude of dangerous 
enemies ; who have preserved you in 
peace and happiness; who have al- 
ways been auxious for your mental 
improvement, careful of your produc- 
tious and of those manufactures and 
mercantile pursuits analogous to your 
circumstances; and if they have de- 
prived you of a free trade with 
foreigners, it has beeu to preserve you 
from freedom, from fanaticism and 
from the spirit of independence and 
irreligion, which people of that kind 
usually introduce with their merchan- 
dize."—P. 72. 

“ Qur princes have also in their 
favour the sanction of the Holy See, 
more particularly that of Pope Alex- 
ander 6th, who, after most serious 
deliberations by his bull, declared 
them Lords of the West ladies; and 
imposed the heaviest excommunica- 
tions against whatsoever person, even 
emperors or kings, who, without spe- 
cial permission from our monarchs, 
should interfere in the conquests of 
these said Indies. And can any one 
doubt that all the insurgents of the 
present day, who have invaded the 
possessions of our monarchs, stand 
liable to the penalty of this excom- 
munication ?"—P. 77. 

“ The sovereign authority of princes 
does not depend on any contract they 
may have celebrated with their sub- 
jects, but on the will and determina- 
tion of God. It is the work of Divine 
Wisdom that there should be princes, 
monarchies aud empires, in like man- 
ner as there should be inferiors and 
vassals. It is God who, by the elec- 
tion of sovereigns, maintains the order 
of nations. There is no power in 
heaven nor in earth that does not 
emanate from God. Princes receive 
their power immediately from God, 
and not from the people. That 
dazzling chimera of equality, which 
is the very principle of insubordina- 
tion itself, was also, Venezuelans, that 
which was about to deprive this so 
Catholic a country of its religion and 
king. The freedom of worship and 
religion was already about to be sanc- 
tioned as a principal article of the 
impious plans of that system; and 
before these horrors were sanctioned, 
the freedom of conscieuce and of wor- 
ship were seen practised among you.” 
—!. 34. (This alludes to the time 
when the Patriots were in possession 
of Caracas.) 
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A Connected History of the Public Life 
and Divine Mission of Jesus Christ, as re- 
corded in the Narratives of the Four Evan. 
gelists: with Reflections. By Catharine 
Cappe. To which are added, Notes se- 
lected from the Short-hand Papers of the 
late Rev. Newcome Cappe. Second edi- 
tion. Svo. 2s. 

The Father of Jesus the Christian’s 
God ; or the Doctrine of Seripture con- 
cerning the Object of Religious Worship 
contrasted with Prevalent Forms of Prayer : 
a Sermon, preached at the Seventh Anni- 
versary of the Association of Scottish 
Unitarian Christians, held at Edinburgh, 
April 25, 1819. By Benjamin Mardon, 
Minister of Union Chapel, Glasgow. 12ino. 
8d ' 

The Peculiar Doctrines of the Gospel : 
a Sermon preached at the Chapel in Par- 
liament Court, Artillery Lane, London, on 


‘Wednesday, June the 2nd, 1819, before 


the Friends and Supporters of the Unita. 
rian Fund. By James Yates, M. A. M.G.S, 
ove of the Ministers of the New Meeting, 
Birmingham. I2mo. Is. 

The Friendly Monitor; intended as a 
Companion to * The Pastoral Visiter,” 
by the Rev. R. Housman, B. A., contain- 
ing Remarks on his “ Triumphant Proofs” 
of the Deity of Christ. By Omicron. 
8vo. Is. 

Mental Wanderings: or Fragments on 
Priesteraft and Saperstition. A Tale of 
Other Times. By Phileleatherus. 12mo, 
3s. 

Essays, Biographical, Literary, Moral 
and Critical. By the Rev. Joba Evans. 

The Law of Mercy, a Poetical Essay on 
the Punishment of Death, with Illustrative 
Notes. 3s. 6d. 

An Apocryphal Book, of a very Early 


Date, supposed to have been entirely los, 
called the Ascension of Isaiah, in Ethiopie 
with a Latin and English Translation. 
By Richard Laurence, LL.D., Regius 
Professor of Hebrew in ‘the University of 
Oxford. 8vo. 7s. 6d. ; 

A Popular Abstract of the New System 
ef Physical Philosophy, proposed by Sir 
Richard Phillips. Folio sheet. 6d. 

The Anti-Deist, a Vindication of the 
Bible. By John Bellamy. 8vo, 

A Second Reply to the Further Remarks 
in the Quarterly Review, on the New 
Translation of the Bible. By J. Bellamy 
8vo. Is. 6d. 

Two Dialogues on the Trinity. By 
James Harrington Evans, lately a Minis- 
ter of the Establishment, and formerly 
Fellow of Wadham College, Oxford. 6s. 

A Ready Reply to a pamphlet entitled 
“ Human Deity Developed; or, Familiar 
Remarks on a pamphlet entitled God in 
Christ.” By George Bevan, Author of 
“ God in Christ,’ and lately a Minister 
in the National Religious Establishmeat. 
9d. 

A Few Remarks, occasioned by a pam- 
phlet entitled * The Doctrine of Three 
Divine Persons stated and vindicated.” 
The substance of which first appeared in 
the 47th Number of the New Evangelical 
Magazine. 34. | 

Seripture Compared with Itself, ia 
Proof of the Catholic Doctrine of the Hely 
Trinity ; and (by necessary induction and 
consequence) of the Personality and Divi- 
nity of the Holy Ghost ; and of the Divi- 
nity of our blessed Saviour, equal to the 
Father in the Unity of the Godhead; in 
Letter to a Friend. By John Vaillant, 
Esq., M. A., late of Christ Church, Oxon, 
Barrister at Law, 2s. 6d. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


—_—_ 


Communications have been received from Messrs. Marsom and Armstrong; and 
from Philalethes; T.P.; H.T.; A.B.; W.B.; V.M.H.; F.F.D.; Eaelpis; 


and T. 


A few Sets of the Monwrury Rerostrory have been completed by the purchase of 


early Numbers and Volomes, and may he had of the printer or publishers; 


of whom 


also may be had the Monthly Repository Paoor Portraits, in 4to., at 5s. ese, 
the Set, evontaining six, for £1. ls. The full price will be given for Ne. CXXXi0. 


for January 1817, containing the Portrait of Mr. Vidler; and half a-crow 


given for No, I. 


n will be 


Our Advertizing Correspondents are informed, that ANVERTISEMENTS must in al 


cases be sent to the Publisher or Printer, with the money or an order @ 


n London for 


the payment. An attention to this notice will be esteemed @ favour by Editor. 


pe 








